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The “Reserve of Quality” 
Built info SAVAGE Machines 


Can Now Serve You Well 
Under War Conditions 







PORTABLE FIRE MIXER. Exclusive break back feature. 
Reduces labor cost. Motor drive only. Gas or Coke furnace. 
Sizes 12, 17 and 20 gallon capacity. 


There are extra years of service built into SAVAGE 
Equipment—and now, by careful daily maintenance, con- 
fectioners can draw on that reserve “for the duration.” 
This is a responsibility management must shoulder to 


conserve for Victory. 


The prevention of breakdowns, and maintenance of oper- 
ating efficiency, are matters of vital concern. The function- 


ing of high speed machines involves repeated thousands of 





OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW BEATER. 100% sanitary. | mechanical movements which inevitably cause wear. While 
More beating space for volume. Faster heat discharge. 7 


Quick cooling. 150 and 200 pound sizes. Belt or motor drive. = resent governmental regulations permit manufacturers to 


obtain material for the production of repair parts, there 
are many war needs that have precedence, and materials 


are difficult to obtain. 


The SAVAGE Service Department now, as always, is in 
readiness to do its part in maintaining the efficiency of the 


confectionery industry. 


We have weathered every war since 1855, and we expect 
to be in business after this war, too. So call on us for 


: service—and if your priority rating is high enough we 
TILTING MIXER. Adaptable for caramel, nougat and coco- ; i 


or ae eee om” or motor can also make delivery of machines. 
There is hardly a plant in the Industry which does not have some piece of Since 1855 
SAVAGE machinery or equipment in it, giving faithful and efficient service, — 


day for day, and year for year. Almost a century of service to manufacturing 
confectioners has made the name SAVAGE synonymous with candy ma- 
chine quality. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























New {ested Products 
meet the 


Cocoanut Oil 


Shortage! 


A large biscuit manufacturer needed a new fat for spraying 
crackers — an ice cream manufacturer faced a new problem 
in coating ice cream bars — a confectioner wanted help for 
his specialized production. 

In each case there was an entirely different problem to be 
solved — and we solved it. 

If you too have a problem caused by the cocoanut oil 
shortage, we believe our knowledge and experience will help 
you answer it. 

For information on your specific needs, write us today. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. « 1464 West 37th St., Chicago, III. 


Other Offices -NEW ORLEANS ¢« SAVANNAH ¢ SAN FRANCISCO «© MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 
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~ HESE pictures suggest some of the reasons why it pays confectioners to 
let us supply the flavorings for their products. For instance, the laboratory, 
shown above, handles nothing but problems pertaining to the flavoring of 
candies, foods, pharmaceuticals and related products. Other laboratories are 
devoted to flavor research, to perfuming of soaps and cosmetics, and to 
odorizing or deodorizing countless varieties of technical products. In each 
Cise, expert supervision by specialists assures the manufacturer a flavor or 
fragrance, made-to-order for his particular product. . . . Then we've made 
provision for ample purchase and storage of essential raw materials. This 
enables us to pass along to our customers the money-saving advantages of. 
large scale purchases. . . . A third consideration is quality. This, we control 
by careful selection of original sources and by sampling and rigidly inspecting 
every container of oil that enters our plant. Therefore, if you, as a candy 
manufacturer, are seeking new or supplementary sources of flavors, re- 
member that the foregoing advantages are all a PART of Fritzsche products, Photos: Upper left—This 3-tier drum 
APART from their price . . . and that their use will benefit YOU! rack alone accommodates over 250,000 





lbs. of essential oils. Center—Flavor 


Laboratory. Lowerright—Taking sam- 
ples of an incoming shipment for care- 
née e ful analysts by our Control Laboratory. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW 4, N. Y. 


BRANCH STOCKS 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 
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ONCE INA 


does a substitute turn 
out to be as good as the item for 


which it is substituting. 


But 


CRYSTAL BRAND 
CONFECTIONERS OIL 


is actually superior in several 
ways to the coconut oil it replaces. 


This sensational new product imparts 
a finer flavor . . . adds extra richness 
. .. gives better keeping quality. 


Caramels, nougats, fudges, brittles, 
butter goods, and other candy items 
made with Crystal Brand Confection- 
ers Oil won't "oil out." The fine 
emulsifying properties of Crystal 
Brand make it easier to work with... 
hence, produce better candy. 

Your regular Swift salesman will be 
glad to give you any information you 
wish. Or, write to Swift & Company, 
Oleo Oil Department, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Illinois, 


Remember the name. It's 


CRYSTAL BRAND CONFECTIONERS OIL 














Get Yours Now! 


A Practical Handbook on Proper Use and 
Care of Candy Coating Machines 


ee 


CHOCOLATE-COATING 
CANDIES BY 
MACHINE 


By 


Mario A. Gianini 
Gen’‘l Supt., Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a 


Here for the first time is a comprehensive 
Text on this most important phase of candy 
production—A Primer for the Operator, and 
for everyone else who is active in, or con- 
nected with Chocolate Work. 


Ma. GIANINI has drawn on his years of 
experience as a practical candy man to give 
you the full benefit of an unusual accumula- 
tion of first-hand information on the subject 
of Coating Machines and their every-day 
operation in the Candy Plant. 


Warren in simple, understandable lan- 
guage, this booklet should be in the pocket 
of every coating machine operator, on the 
desk of every plant superintendent, and in 
the library of every candy company execu- 
tive. 


PRICE PER COPY—S0 Cents 
Quantity Prices Quoted on Request 


Order from 
Book Sales Dept. 


| THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
71 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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OIL OF LEMON 
uU.S.P. 


Fovecas# ove 


SUPPLY — Adequate for all normal uses 
QUALITY — Unexcelled 


PRICES — Fair at all times 


Exchange Oil of Lemon is made by the 
world’s largest group of Lemon Growers 





WOW OUTSELLS 


S COMBINED 





ALL OTHER BRAND 


Grof 










Copr.,1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 


Sold to the American Market exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 








Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, Ontario, California 


Producing Plant: Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, California 
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Quality Still the Same! 


Government restrictions upon the Chocolate industry will 
necessarily limit production. We will however maintain our 
policy to make Merckens Chocolate Coating and Cocoa the best! 


Taking care of our customer’s needs will be our earnest 
endeavour although full cooperation with our government may 
prevent supplying every requirement. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc. 


Buffalo, New York 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ERCKENC 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES “cusses 


CHOcoLATE 














“Baja Rrand™ 
Oil of Lemon 


U.S.P. 


Oil of Orange 


U.S.P. 


Gives You FLAVOR e AROMA e STABILITY 


In addition to the above lines, we carry many 
other flavors. We will welcome your inquiries. 





STANDARD SYNTHETICS, Inc. 


119 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
T. M. DUCHE & SONS, 117 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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It also should be your first consideration to use 
the best flavors in your candies. 


Of course 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS, INC. 


comes first when it concerns the quality of: 


FRUIT FLAVORS 
OTHER NATURAL FLAVORS 
IMITATION FLAVORS 
CONCENTRATED CITRUS OILS 


® 


IF IN DOUBT TRY THEM OUT! 


@ 


Our laboratories are always 
at your service. 


AD 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS, Inc. 


36-14 35th Street Long Island City, New York 
Eranches: CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES—-SAN FRANCISCO-—ST. LOUIS 
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Raspberry Puree 
Concentrated Seediess Pure Fruit Pulp 


Nothing compares with the real fruit for im- 
parting the rich, delicious flavor of ripe rasp- 


berries to your candies. 


For years, BLANKE-BAER Concen- 


trated Seedless Raspberry Puree has set the 
standard for the fine confectionery made by 


This 


year s new-crop Raspberry Puree maintains all 


America’s outstanding manufacturers. 


the quality characteristics that have made 
BLANKE - BAER Purees 


among discriminating candy makers. 


first choice 


Especially fine for de luxe Chocolate Creams. 


BLANKE-BAER 


Extract & Preserving Company 
St. Louis 


Missouri 
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Serving 
Confectioners 
for 











35 YEARS 





CON 


CONFECTIONERS STARCHES 
CERELOSE, PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Bax 


OIL OF ORANGE Americas 


— most called-for 


ORANGE FLAVOR 


FINEST FLAVOR 
TRUE ORANGE AROMA 
EXCEPTIONAL STABILITY 


Ask our jobbers for samples 
DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY © FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


A Ff “ WERS £ ANGE. PR RTMENT 
Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario, California 
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A Strong Home Front--- 


N THE 21 years THE MANuFACTURING CONFECTIONER has served 

the confectionery industry, it has constantly striven to achieve certain high 
objectives for the industry and for itself. Recently, another of these ob- 
jectives was achieved when this publication was accepted into membership 
by the Associated Business Papers. 


The Associated Business Papers (ABP) is an “organization of business 
publications devoted to increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and 
helping their advertisers obtain a bigger return on their investment.” It is 
an associated group of the country’s top-flight business papers pledged to 
uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and publishing standards. 

The editorial excellence of THE MaNuracTuRING CONFECTIONER has 
been recognized by the confectionery industry all over the world. 
It is a tradition with us. As we pointed out on the occasion of our 
20th Anniversary, in May, 1941, the editorial index of this publication over 
the years reflects the technical progress of our industry in a manner and to 
a degree not even approached elsewhere. Clear recognition of this edi- 
torial leadership is the widespread re-publication of “M. C.” editorial mat- 
ter in domestic and foreign scientific and technical journals. Now, further 
acknowledgment of this leadership comes from members of our own pub- 
lishing profession, the Associated Business Papers. 





Prior to Pearl Harbor, our editorial program and policies for 1942 
had already been established. Nevertheless, our 1942 plans were left flexible 
enough to allow easy alterations to fit into conditions that seemed imminent 
months before our plunge into the war. Thus, the industry’s three main 
problems—Labor, Restrictions and Shortages in Raw Materials, and Plant 
Maintenance—could be included when the time came to consider these in 
the light of what the war meant to our industry.’ Similarly, our 1943 plans 
have been left flexible to allow for all contingencies. 


A war like the present one threatens to effect vast changes in what we 
conceive to be the “American way of life.” It is certain that our post-war 
world is going to be different from the one we knew before. Nevertheless, 
within the limitations imposed by our present war economy, we must be 
keenly aware of our responsibilities on the home front. Why are we fighting 
at all, if not to protect what our energy and our ingenuity have built up over 
a period of years? We must guard what we have built, we must keep 
stride with technical progress, we must remain aware to opportunities, and 
above all, we must maintain our identity through all the dark war period. 
Only that way can we assume our proper part in the re-shaping of our 
future world. This thought has been uppermost as we announce further 
progress in our publishing work. We hope this will act as a note of courage 
to our own industry and its supply trade to maintain an aggressive spirit. 
“Keep pitchin’!” 





To our subscribers, our ABP membership means assurance of continued 
editorial leadership of the type they have come to expect of the “technical 
magazine of the industry.” To our advertisers, our ABP membership means 
assurance of continued editorial excellence which will reflect itself in greater 
readership of “M.C.” articles and advertising messages. Withal, this dis- 
tinction does not put this publication or its staff in the “know it all” class. 
We shall need the continued advice, guidance and goodwill of our readers 
advertisers and other friends. Only in that way can we hope to maintain 
the standards which so easily fit this publication into the ideals and standards 
of the Associated Business Papers. 


—P.W. Allured 
for October, 1942 








4 FLAVORING 
INGREDIENTS 


of uniform high quality 


Desprre wartime pressure for more and more pro- 
duction, every batch of each of these four Monsanto 
flavors is rigidly controlled at every step in their manu- 
facture. Every batch is then double checked by skilled 
and highly trained analytical chemists in our control 
laboratories before it leaves for your plant. 


Add to those safeguards, the fact that each of these 
four Monsanto flavors is made largely from raw mate- 
tials produced within Monsanto’s own plants under 
equally strict controls ...and you can see why Monsanto 
flavors are known throughout the food industry for 
uniform high quality. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Char- 
lotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal. 


“E” FOR EXCELLENCE —The joint 
Army-Navy ‘‘E” burgee, “represent. 
ing recognition by both the Army 
and the Navy of especially meritori- 
ous production of war materials,” 
has been awarded to Monsanto and 
now replaces the Navy “E” first 
awarded Monsanto Dec. 31, 1941. 
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Justilving The Chemist 


In The Confectionery Factory 


by W. H. CHILDS 


he confectionery industry has been affected greatly 

due to world wide conditions and presumably it will 

be some time in the future before conditions again 
become favorable. Shortages and scarcities, with neces- 
sary substitutions are common. A change is in store. 

Candy making has been more of an art than a science 
in the past. The writer believes this period will change 
and the chemist, not alone, but together with the candy 
maker, will play an important role. New products are 
coming on the market; products with which the candy 
maker is unfamiliar. The chemist may not know about 
these new items but by virtue of his training he may 
prove of valuable assistance in instructing as to their use. 

The size of the confectionery industry warrants the 
employment of a greater number of chemists. Confec- 
tionery is definitely a food. Food chemists have their 
own societies such as the Institute of Food Technologists 
and a section in the American Chemical Society, but does 
one ever hear of a candy chemist? One executive told 
the writer, “We do not need a chemist, as we know how 
to make our own invert sugar and have no complaints.” 
Apparently there is little conception in the industry as to 
what constitutes the duties of a chemist, nor as to what 
may be expected when one is employed. 

Candy ingredients include more items than used in any 
other food industry. Some types vary as regards texture 
over an exceedingly wide range. Packaging can not be a 
simple matter; one item may require a thorough wrap 
while another may be sold in bulk with little protection. 

In some candy plants it is even possible for the chemist 
to pay his own salary by savings effected or research con- 
ducted. This should not be necessary, strictly speaking. 
The prestige of having a laboratory and control in many 
cases is an intangible factor incapable of being evaluated 
coldly, in dollars and cents. 


Duties of the Chemist 


1. Raw Materials Control. In cooperation with the 
purchasing department, to set up specifications for all 
raw materials. Tests are necessary to check incoming 
materials against these standards. 

2. Production Control. In cooperation with the super- 
intendent, to make tests when desired or necessary. Tem- 
peratures are vitally important. Scales need be inspected. 
Equipment and plant sanitation maintained. 

3. Finished Product Tests. Weather tests may be con- 
ducted giving indications as to shelf life. Analyses, total 
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“In some plants it is even possible for the Chemist to pay his own 
salary out of savings effected. or h ducted.” 





or partial, should be made. Moisture, generally, is neces- 
sary. 

4. Package Studies. These studies may constitute a 
multitude of investigations. As a result of metal short- 
ages in other industries, much is being learned about 
other types of packages. A broad field is wide open. 
Papers and findings must come in for study. 

5. General. In cooperation with the superintendent, 
salesmen from speciality houses may be met and their 
ideas or samples should be tried. A salesman is often a 
gold mine when it comes to ideas. Courtesy demands 
that the salesman be given a hearing. 

6. Trouble Shooting. Whenever it is necessary. This 
may lead into a maze of paths. 

7. Legal Knowledge. Food Laws vary from state to 
state and the chemist should be familiar with these laws 
to prevent improper labelling and avoid other complaints. 

8. Development or Research. By-product recovery is 
a field where considerable ingenuity may be displayed. 

The writer strongly disapproves of the present method 
of scrap handling. Certain pieces of candy have already 
received a questionable name due to the fact that the 
trade knows these items are loaded with scrap. Develop- 
ment of new items or improvement of existing numbers 
is necessary and the chemist, in cooperation with the 
candy maker, can play a big part. Some of the larger 
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candy factories have even gone to the extent of making 
up some or all of their synthetic flavors used. While the 
writer feels that making candy and making flavors are 
two separate fields, there is something to be said in favor 
of mixing up flavors. The field has become very highly 
competitive in low priced candies. A penny saved is a 
penny earned. Still, flavor and appearance sell candy. 
An argument in favor of attempting some flavor work is 
that, while almost any color may be obtained rivaling 
nature, as yet we have very few flavors. Traces of certain 
flavors often add the distinctive touch needed to make an 
otherwise ordinary piece of candy particularly outstand- 
ing. For example, a trace of butter flavor may be pleas- 
ing in certain vanilla flavored creams. 

9. Keeping up with the industry. This means check- 
ing competitiors’ products thoroughly. It is advisable to 
also become familiar with allied industries. Certain 
cookies and baked items border on being confections. 
Ideas may be had almost for the asking. 

10. Investigation of complaints. The hiring of a chem- 
ist will not always prevent complaints. But the chemist 
can investigate these complaints in a scientific manner 
and from this, help prevent recurrence. 

The above ten points briefly cover the major part of 
the duties of the chemist. Sanitation and fumigation are 
two additional items worthy of consideration. A black 
mark against the entire confectionery industry is the 
number of seizures of candy by Federal Food and Drug 
authorities. Carelessness of one company injures the 
reputation of the whole. 


Some Investigations 
Open to the Chemist 


The writer has been in the confectionery industry to a 
very limited extent, but there are some questions which 
occurred as being worthy of further study. Very little 
is known about the various types of candy. Certain firms 
have become famous for their one or two items and pre- 
sumably these firms are well versed in their knowledge. 
Other firms making entire lines are less well equipped, 
their knowledge being entirely too general. Time is re- 
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“In normal times, a small ade- 
quate laboratory can be in- 
stalled for a cost of around 
$500 to $600. Other equipment 
may be added later when the 
expense is justified.” 


quired to conduct tests on each item if the company makes 
one hundred different ones. 

Just what is a good gum drop? How can the present 
formula be improved upon? Or can the cooking proced- 
ure be modified? Can the flavor be added to hard candy, 
for example, so that less volatilization (loss of flavor due 
to the high heat of the batch) occurs? Will lactose, milk 
sugar, ever enter into competition against dextrose, corn 
sugar? The writer has seen samples of candy made using 
lactose and honey. Some of the sugar factories in the 
Tropics before the war, entered into the manufacture of 
inverted or partially inverted syrups. Does this mean that 
the candy trade can get these products after the war? 

How much does it cost for a candy plant to install a 
laboratory and hire a chemist? In normal times, a 
small adequate laboratory can be installed for a cost of 
around $500 or $600. Other items of equipment may be 
added later when the expense in justified. Chemists are 
people and hate to work for nothing, but salaries may be 
said to be within bounds of what the factory can afford 
to pay. And as mentioned before, it may be possible for 
the chemist to pay his own salary by virtue of improve- 
ments or developments. One chemist was put in a labora- 
tory and started from scratch for a large candy company 
and in the short space of six months had paid for the 
equipment and his own salary by savings effected such as 
developing half a dozen flavors, and making them up and 
standardizing the invert syrup manufacture, replacing ex- 
pensive tartaric acid with citric. He knew he had to pro- 
duce something or else get out, and while he did not turn 
out any new items, he was able to place the company in a 
better position as regards competition as the savings con- 
tinue. Probably this company is in a better position today 
from having installed a laboratory because with shortage 
of materials and changes necessitated by the war, the com- 
pany has a man on its staff who can keep up with condi- 
tions. With widespread substitutions on the market, more 
tests are imperative. 

Improvement of quality may be desirable but owing 
tn competition can be met by the chemist who may suc- 
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ceed in finding a way to cutting costs on one or two 
items, the saving being put into better raw materials. It 
is difficult to improve a piece without raising the cost. 
One candy man said, “Anyone can make a good piece of 
candy, if he does not have to restrict himself in regard 
to cost of raw materials.” If the chemist has a small 
measure of success in fulfilling his duties, the products 
should have greater uniformity and if given time, he will 
improve the quality. 

After all, we all wish the quality of our confections to 
be of the highest possible. With this thought in mind, it 
is hoped that the industry will become conscious of the 
chemist and welcome him. Conditions after the war will 
be different and a drastic change from the pre-war period. 
Here is a challenge to the candy chemist and the industry. 


Polarimetry, Saccharimetry 
And the Sugars 


National Bureau of Standards Circular C440 


i increasing applications of polarized light to the 
arts and sciences, especially in the field of carbohy- 
drate chemistry, has led to many requests to the Bureau 
for information. In Circular 440, by Frederick J. Bates 
and Associates, an attempt is made to answer as far as 
possible such inquiries and to furnish information of a 
broader character and in greater detail than could be 
given by letter. 

Emphasis has been placed on the applications of polar- 
imetry in carbohydrate chemistry and indeed many pages 
are devoted to what might be considered the pure chem- 
istry of the sugars. As a justification for the special 
applications of the polariscope given in this circular, it 
may be stated that carbohydrate chemistry could hardly 
have developed to the magnitude it has attained in recent 
years without the aid and guidance of the polariscope, 
and that many inquiries concerning the analysis, prepara- 
tion, and properties of the sugars have been directed to 
this Bureau. 

The subject matter presented is divided into five parts: 
The first of these, consisting of 115 pages, covers an 
original mathematical treatment of the physical phenom- 
ena and a description and discussion of the physical 
equipment, such as polarimeters, saccharimeters, and ac- 
cessory apparatus utilized in the study and applications 
of polarized light. The development of polarimetric equip- 
ment is discussed from the historical standpoint, with 
emphasis upon recent improvements. The text is illus- 
trated by many diagrams and photographs which are 
accompanied by simple explanations of the physical con- 
cepts and deductions used. 

Part II, consisting of 275 pages, relates to the analysis 
and properties of sugar products such as raw and refined 
sugars, honey, and sirups. It includes an extensive dis- 
cussion of the polarimetric and chemical methods utilized 
for the determination of sucrose, invert sugar, reducing 
sugars, pentosans, dextrose, levulose, and other sugars. 
Sections are devoted to the important physical properties 
of the sugars and their solutions, notably density, refrac- 
tive index, color, turbidity, viscosity, acidity, electrical 
conductivity, solubility, and boiling point. 

Part III, consisting of 140 pages, is devoted to the 
preparation and properties of the sugars and their deriva- 
tives. It includes discussions of the optical activity of 
organic compounds and of the structures, configurations, 
and reactions of the sugars. Methods are given in detail 
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for the preparation of 24 important sugars and for 
numerous sugar derivatives. The text is supplemented 
by an extensive table which lists the important sugar 
derivatives and gives physical constants and literature 
references. 

Part IV, consisting of 9 pages, gives general informa- 
tion concerning the standard samples of sucrose and dex- 
trose issued by this Bureau and concerning tests of equip- 
ment which the Bureau is prepared to conduct. 

Part V, consisting of 235 pages, contains 78 reference 
tables of numerical data and a resume of the work of the 
International Commission for Uniform Methods of Sugar 
Analysis and the United States Customs regulations gov- 
erning the weighing, taring, sampling, classification, and 
polarization of imported sugars and molasses. 

The treatise of 800 pages contains in all 150 numerical 
tables which provide convenient sources of reference data 
for workers in both technological and academic fields. 
The data given in certain of these tables have not hereto- 
fore been available and the numerous literature refer- 
ences should provide a rich source of information for all 
concerned with the development of polarimetry and sugar 
chemistry. 


Pectin Development 
Of Interest to Industry 


Technical bulletin No. 234 of the University of Dela. 
ware Agricultural Experiment Station, Newark, Del., 
gives a complete description of work carried on there by 
Drs. G. L. Baker and M. W. Goodwin with pectins de- 
veloped from apple pumice. To confectionery manu- 
facturers, the research work on pectinic acid at the 
Station is of interest for the fact that the results seem 
to indicate that confectioners manufacturing a class 
of goods in which gelatine alone has hitherto been suit- 
able, can now use pectinic acid to obtain their jelling 
properties. The development also opens up the pos- 
sibilities of preparing confections in which, when gel- 
atine is used, the gel is destroyed by heat and, in some 
cases, by the introduction of large quantities of acid 
The new pectins, demethylated by acid hydrolysis, are 
apparently more readily controlled. Says the Station’s 
report: “The apparent practical applications of low 
methoxyl pectins (pectinic acids) are many, due to 
properties which are comparable to gelatine. Two dis- 
tinct advantages over gelatine in the food field from a 
physical standpoint are 1. that jellies made from these 
pectinic acids may be heat-processed, and 2. that they 
can be made in lower pH range. These advantages can 
be utilized in the production of full-flavored canned 
jelly products with low or even no sugar content. 
Powdered pectin compositions which have wide use in 
the jelly and confectionery trades may be prepared. 

“Experimental use of low-methoxyl pectins in the 
freezing of sliced strawberries and cherries has in- 
dicated,” says the bulletin, “considerable value in 
reducing loss of juice in defrosting. However, high- 
methoxyl pectins were found of greater value in treat- 
ing other fruit, such as peaches.” 

There are a number of specialty lines which im- 
mediately suggest themselves if this new pectin becomes 
commercially available. It has long been the ideal of some 
confectioners to coat fresh fruit with chocolate, and it 
would seem at first glance that use of this pectin may 
make fresh fruit coating possible. The main advantage 
of the new pectin, however, seems to be the greater ex- 
tent of control which the manufacturer can exercise over 
his products. 
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by G. A. EDDINGTON 


ince it has become apparent that our chocolate stocks 

are very low and imports running far behind normal, 

a loud wail of anguish has arisen from the retail manu- 
facturers in all parts of the country. True, for those 
firms who have built their reputation almost entirely upon 
chocolate goods of one kind or another, the present situ- 
ation poses a real problem. The American public is 
chocolate-conscious, and the majority of retail manu- 
facturing firms, with their stores, have contributed hand- 
somely to this predilection for chocolate and chocolate- 





With shortages of chocolate, and curtailment of sugar, the cue 
for retail manufacturers this year is to feature more candied fruits 
and fruit candies. 
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Feature Fruit Candies 
For The Holidays, This Year 













What you can do to overcome sugar 
and chocolate shortages in the retail 
shop, for this coming Christmas season. 


coated goods on the part of their customers. Many of 
us have concentrated so heavily on chocolate-goods that 
we have forgotten about the many good non-chocolate 
items we had good volume on back in the old days. 

Naturally, some of these non-chocolate items were high- 
sugar candies. Most good retail candy is high-sugar 
candy. For one thing, a good many retail firms do not 
have the equipment necessary to turn out high-quality 
candies incorporating large amounts of corn syrup. On 
the other hand, most of the hand-made, or so-called 
“home made”’, types of candies must of necessity be based 
principally on a high sugar content. In these too, the 
present restrictions on sugar offer a problem that is real 
and difficult to cope with unless your candy maker has a 
“bag of tricks”, acquired over the years, into which he 
can now delve for some “new” old pieces. 

Into the picture also enters the shortages which have 
developed in many of the other ingredients on which 
retail candy makers depended, particularly for their 
holiday novelties. Certain nuts, nut pastes, dragees, 
apricot and other fruit pulps, egg albumen, pectin, etc., 
are most difficult to obtain, and the prices they command 
are almost fantastic. 

The present situation may see much greater emphasis 
placed upon caramels by the retail manufacturer. There 
is an abundance of milk and milk products in most parts 
of the country. Certain restrictions have been placed 
upon milk processing, especially sweetened condensed, 
but for all practical purposes, milk is as available at 
present as it ever has been. So caramels and caramel 
paste products should take a prominent place in retail 
shop Christmas lines this year. You can make a highly 
diversified line of caramels and other candies using cara- 
mels centers, etc. The advantage of featuring caramels 
this year is that they can take a high percentage of corn 
syrup, provided you incorporate enough milk solids, so 
that they represent a real economy so far as your sugar 
requirement is concerned. 

Caramel can be used as a bon bon filling. You can 
combine caramels, fudges and toffees in your assortments 
this year, instead of trying to get your usual volume on 
chocolate-coated pieces. The extent of your diversifica- 
tion with caramel goods depends only on your experience 
as a candy maker and on your ingenuity in originating 
combinations. 


Toffees are excellent for winter and winter holiday 
features, also because they take a lot of corn syrup. They 
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can be cast, and lend themselves to a variety of interest- 
ing ways of handling. In this general class comes also 
the various molasses pieces, which are very excellent and 
are easy to make if you have the proper equipment. The 
high sugar content of good molasses makes the molasses 
cendies most appropriate for the retail shop counter. 

There must be in the trade a good many old-time 
candy makers who have gone through situations like our 
present one, at least a couple of times. The trouble is, 
with most of us, we forget what we did the last time 
because the periods of stress are much shorter, whereas 
the peaceful times, when we can more or less drift along 
with the trend, cover lengthier periods. 

One of these trends in the retail candy shop business 
in the past years has been toward creams, etc., because 
they were easier to make and could be turned out in 
volume at much lower cost than some other traditional 
retail-shop lines. Another such trend has been the resort 
to pectin jellies which have taken the place of many of 
the fruit pieces the retail shop used to feature, particu- 
larly at holiday time. Perhaps the pectin shortage this 
year will turn our attention back to some of these pieces, 
which in themselves were real works of the candy 
makers’s art and which also commanded excellent vol- 
ume at good profit because they so truly portrayed the 
holiday spirit. 

One such number was Holloway dates which were 
stuffed with blanched almonds and then glazed by dipping 
into clear sugar. Glacé dates were also a former Christ- 
mas favorite. Then, we used to make a piece from ground 
figs rolled into balls the size of a big marble, to opposite 
sides of which half pieces of almond were fixed and the 
whole thing then dipped into clear sugar. 

Glazed tangerine slices were also a big retail-shop seller 
for Christmas, although you see them now only in little 
neighborhood shops which have been able to produce 
and sell these traditional pieces to a selected clientele 
over a period of years. The orange is peeled and the 
wedges separated and allowed to stand overnight (so that 
the exterior of the individual wedges becomes slightly 
papery.) These individual wedges, or slices, are then 
dipped in clear sugar. Pineapple wedges which have 
been so glazed are also an old-time Christmas favorite. 
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A very good stuffed fruit for the Christmas season in 
former years was the so-called Bigarreaux cherry. We 
took this and split it four ways with a shears. Into the 
center we put almond paste colored green and then pulled 
the sides of the cherry back around this center. It was 
then coated with fine granulated sugar and crystallized. 
Spotted in a Christmas assortment, this was one of the 
most colorful pieces featured in holiday assortments. An- 
other piece that had good color and good eating quality 
was prunes filled with almond paste colored lavender. 
When the prune halves were put together over the center, 
enough of the almond paste was allowed to squeeze out of 
the prune cover to form a “bead” around the whole piece. 
This bead was then scored with a fork to give a sort of 
rope or chain effect. The whole piece was then sugared 
and crystallized. 

Another piece which retail shops featured a lot for 
Christmas in the old days was a bar which we called 
“conglomeration bar.”’ Not a very appetizing name, to be 
sure, but a number that sold well and ate well and was 
a “must” item in almost every retail candy shop. To 
make this, you grease a space on the slab. On this space 
you sprinkle loosely a “conglomeration” of cherries, al- 
monds, pineapple, and almost anything else in the way 
of fruit or nuts you may want to use, including ribbon 
coconut. Then you cook a syrup (about 8 lb. sugar and 
2 lb. corn syrup) to between 305° and 310° F. Pour 
this over the top of the fruits and nuts you have spread 
out on the slab. When the whole mass has cooled, you 
cut it off into small bars with your knife. 

Some manufacturers used to sprinkle a few dragees 
through this mixture, too. These must be of the larger 
size. However, this is purely optional, as is the variety 
of fruits and nuts you can include. This bar is quickly 
and easily made. It is very rich and can be sold at a 
good price. It is definitely a Christmas number and is a 
good competing item for the baker’s fruit cake. 

For the small confectioner who has established a 
selected clientele for his holiday candies and whose sugar 
quota will not permit him to give the usual emphasis to 
high-sugar candies this year, the fruit candies would 
seem to offer the best “substitute” for the coming Christ- 
mas season. Fruit candies need not be cheap, by any 
means. As a matter of fact, when you recall the prices 
on glacéd fruits obtained by those processors operating 
in the fruit belts and shipping into other areas during 
the holiday season, you can readily understand that a 
good demand for this type of thing has already been built 
up for you. And because you will not attempt to do a 
volume production business on fruit candies you feature, 
you will be able to put into your pieces eminently more 
skill and care. 





Labor Conditions in 


The Chewing Gum Industry 


by O. F. LIST 


Editor 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


ur two previous issues have carried detailed accounts 

of the labor survey made by the Women’s Bureau of 

the U. S. Department of Labor of labor conditions in 
the Confectionery Industry and the Chocolate and Cocoa 
Industry. The survey also covered the Chewing Gum 
Industry, and this is a brief summary of the findings re- 
vealed by the investigation. It covers 25 plants with 2,893 
employees, or nearly all of the wage earners and salary 
earners in the indsutry. 

Eight states are represented in this study: Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
California and Tennessee. It is notable that 81 out of 
100 of all workers are employed in two states, New York 
and Illinois. The industry not only is confined to a few 
places, but it is concentrated in a few hands. Practically 
two-thirds of the workers are employed in three of the 25 
plants visited. 

Sixty percent of the chewing gum industry employees 
are women. Men are used for the mechanical processes 
and for shipping, maintenance and service. Women 
make up the employees who wrap, pack, inspect, and fill 
the majority of clerical and box department positions. 

Fewer than one-third of the employees covered by this 
survey were concerned with productive operations essen- 
tial in preparing the gum or wrapping it, owing to the 
highly mechanized nature of gum processing. Gum 
mixers, comparatively few in number, are the most highly 
skilled employees, yet their work is not considered as 
highly skilled as that of the candy maker in the confec- 
tionery industry. The gum-making machine operators 
cover a number of occupations, all having to do with 
machine operations in the gum-preparing or gum-making 
process. They are semi-skilled, their work for the most 
part consisting of feeding, adjusting and tending their 
machines and handling the product in its various stages 
of manufacture. The employees on more than one pro- 
ductive occupation are women. Their time is divided 
between two or more major jobs in the gum-making or 
gum-wrapping processes, and are therefore not classify- 
able under one or another specialized activity. 


Methods of Pay 

Men employees in chewing gum plants work largely on 
a straight time basis, 82% being so reported. A few in 
each occupational group, more particularly among gum- 


mixers, gum-making-machine operators, and the em- 
ployees in the box department, are paid by a combination 
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time-piece rate, or by the piece only. Three percent work 
on a time basis receive production bonus in addition. 

Though nearly three-fifths of the women are paid a 
straight time rate, only 26% of those who are machine 
packers and wrappers, 31% of those on more than one 
productive job, and 42% of those in the box department 
are paid in this way. In those respective groups, 63%, 
59% and 52% respectively, are paid by the piece. In 
fact, three in 10 of all women are on a piece rate, but 
almost two-thirds of those paid by the piece are hand 
and machine packers and wrappers. Few women work 
on a combination rate. 

Of those on a straight time basis, a large proportion 
of the foremen, foreladies, and clerical workers are paid 
by the week. 


Distribution of Hourly 
Earnings by Occupation 


To permit comparisons, all wages transcribed by the 
investigators for the sample week, exclusive of overtime 
pay, have been reduced to an hourly basis. Of the three 
major branches of the entire confectionery industry, i.e., 
candy, chocolate and cocoa products, and chewing gum. 
the employees of the first-named have the lowest hourly 
wages. The average for all workers in the chewing gum 
industry for whom wage data were available, was 60.1lc 
in the sample week as against 6lc in the chocolate and 
cocoa products industry, and 46.2c in the confectionery 
plants. The chewing gum “wage earners,” that is, all 
the workers but the foremen and foreladies, clerical em- 
ployees, truck drivers, and employees in the bod depart- 
ment, averaged practically the same as the workers in all 
occupations together. All men averaged 73.3c, men wage 
earners, 72.7c; all women averaged 51.3c, women wage 
earners, 49.3c. 

Foremen in chewing gum plants averaged 94.7c; gum 
mixers, though the most highly skilled of all the produc- 
tive workers, averaged 21.6c less than foremen and even 
a few cents less than gum-making-machine operators. 
Maintenance workers rank next only to foremen in aver- 
age hourly earnings, with 88.4c. 

Machine packers and wrappers are a small and fairly 
low-paid group among the men. They averaged only 
6.8c more than miscellaneous plant laborers in the week 
scheduled. The latter rank at the foot of all men’s occu- 
pation groups. Women machine packers and wrappers 
are much the largest occupational group of either sex and 
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the most highly paid productive workers among the 
women. It is interesting, however, that whereas they 
averaged 58c in the week recorded, or 17.3c more than 
women’s lowest-paid jobs, hand packing and wrapping, 
their average was below the most poorly paid occupa- 
tional group among the men. The hand packers and 
wrappers are much less skilled than those who operate 
the wrapping machines. Inspectors averaged nearly llc 
less than the machine operators. The unwrappers, who 
remove by hand the wrappings from stale chewing gum 
to prepare it for reprocessing, averaged about as much as 
the inspectors and 7c more than the hand packers and 
wrappers. 

More than half (53%) of all the women, but less than 
one-eighth (12%) of all the men, earned less than 50c 
an hour in the work-week scheduled. Two-fifths of the 
men (40%) in contrast to well under one-tenth of the 
women (7%) earned 75c an hour, or more. Among the 
men, 71 in 100 of the next most highly paid (maintenance 
workers), but only 9 and 10 in 100 of the lowest-paid 
(miscellaneous plant workers) earned 75c or over. A 
considerably larger proportion of the gum-making-ma- 
chine operators than of the gum mixers, 59 in 100 com- 
pared with 44 in 100, had such earnings. 

Among the women, only 23%, 25%, and 31%, resp., 
of the clerical workers, foreladies, and machine packers 
and wrappers, in contrast with 82% of the hand packers 
and wrappers, earned less than 50c. Likewise, less than 
one in a hundred of the last-named, but 27 in 100 of the 
clerical workers, 31 in 100 of the foreladies, and 14 in a 
hundred of the machine packers and wrappers earned at 
least 75c an hour in the work-week scheduled. 


Comparing the earnings of the workers in chewing 
gum plants with those of the chocolate and cocoa workers 
it is significant that, whereas the employees’ averages in 
the two industries are practically the same, the distribu- 
tion of the workers according to actual earnings shows 
that the women are the most heavily concentrated in the 
lower, and the men in the middle, wage levels in the 
latter industry. As many as 73 in 100 of the women 
chocolate and cocoa workers, as compared with only 53 
in 100 of the women in chewing gum manufacture, earned 
less than 50c. More of the men in the chewing gum 
plants than of those in the chocolate and cocoa plants 
earned less than 50c, but considerably more earned 75c 
or more. 


Of the 25 chewing gum plants visited, 17 were in the 
North Eastern States (Mass., New York, New Jersey, and 
Penn.), and six were in Illinois and Ohio. The other 
plants, in Tennessee and California, had very few em- 
ployees and have not been considered in this discussion. 
There is very little difference in hourly earnings of wage 
earners between the Middle Western and North Eastern 
states, 61.8c for the former, and 57.5c in the latter. Men 
averaged 77.7c in the former and 70.4c in the latter; the 
women, 52.5c and 47.4c, respectively. When employees 
are distributed by their actual earnings, the difference 
between the two regions is more pronounced—in the 
North Eastern states, for example, only 34 in 100 men 
and two in 100 women earned 75c or more, whereas in 
the Middle West, the corresponding ratios are 49 in 100 
and nine in 100. 


Only three of the 25 plants visited were unionized. The 
wage earners in these establishments averaged somewhat 
iess in hourly earnings than the average for the workers 
in non-union plants. Unlike confectionery and chocolate 
plants, the chewing gum plants that have agreements with 
their productive workers are not among the largest in the 
industry. And in general, it is not the larger plants that 
pay better wages. The plant averages in eight of 13 
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plants in which there are less than 50 employees were 
below 50c an hour; in eight of the 12 firms with at least 
50 employees, the average was 50c an hour or more. 

- Men employees averaged $31.49 per week, exceeding 
by $11.45 the women’s average of $20.04. No occupa- 
tional group among the women, except foreladies, aver- 
aged as much as the lowest-paid group among the men. 
In chewing gum manufacture, however, more than in the 
confectionery and chocolate plants, men’s and women’s 
jobs are in most cases separate and distant. There is 
some variation among the states in average weekly earn- 
ings of wage earners. The variation is greater between 
individual states than between regions and probably de- 
pends on individual plant averages. Men and women in 
Ohio averaged in the week recorded about $11 and $8, 
respectively, less than those in Illinois, and about $11 
and $9 less than those in New York. 

In 19 of the 25 plants visited, employees wear some 
kind of unjform work clothing. In eight of these plants, 
employing well over one-third (37% ) of the workers, the 
cost of the rental or purchase of these uniforms is paid 
by the employees, and in seven of the plants the workers 
also have the responsibility of the laundering. These 
factors reduce their real earnings, of course, and in some 
cases, at least, constitutes a real hardship. Cloth towels 
are used in 16 of the 25 plants, but in only three are 
the employees required to furnish them and attend to 
their laundering. 

Average year’s earnings for the chewing-gum factory 
employee for 1940 were considerably higher than those 
recorded for the confectionery and chocolate workers 
surveyed. Of the chewing gum employees who worked 
the full 52 weeks, no occupational group among the wom- 
en averaged less than $1,000; among the men none aver- 
aged less than $1,400. For all the men who worked the 
full year, the average was $1,778, or $34 weekly; and for 
women it was $1,216, or $23 weekly. 

When actually earnings are considered, it appears that 
35 in 100 of the men wage earners and as many as 69 
in 100 of the women earned less than $1,000 in 1940 in 
the firms where their records were secured. Further, 24 
in 100 men and 36 in 100 women earned less than $500 
in the year, a few men with such earnings working 26 
weeks or more and a number of women working at least 
39 weeks. Among those who worked the entire year, 
however, practically all the men (98%) and just over 
three-fourths of the women (76%) earned $1,000 or 
more. Comparison with similar figures for the confec- 
tionery and chocolate industries shows that women especi- 
ally are assured of a considerably higher income when 
they work all year in chewing gum plants than when em- 
ployed for the same period in plants of the other two 
industries. Only 22% of the women who worked all year 
in chocolate and cocoa plants and only 19% of those who 
worked all year in confectionery establishments, earned 
$1,000 or more. 

In spite of the even greater mechanization of the chew- 
ing gum industry as compared with chocolate and cocoa 
products industry, data concerning the manufacturing 
costs in 19 chewing gum and 17 chocolate and cocoa 
plants show that the ratio of labor to total manufacturing 
costs is greater in the former than in the latter, 14.9 as 
compared with 11.7. The chewing gum plants in New 
York and Ohio show higher labor cost ratios, 19.7 and 
20.4 respectively, than those in any of the other states 
represented. 
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The Vanilla Price Ceiling 


Piss September 30, 1942, price ceilings on vanilla 
beans, representing about a 27% reduction from the 
seller's March price ceilings established by the General 
Maximum Price regulations, were established as a result 
of Amendment No. 35 to Supplementary Regulation 14 
of Chapter 1499 of the General Maximum Price Regula- 
lation covering commodities and services. The amend- 
ment sets a specific maximum selling price of $11 per 
pound for prime (superior to extra quality) Mexican 
whole vanilla beans f.o.b. New York or Philadelphia, 
and a $10 ceiling price for Bourbons. Maximum prices 
are also established for grades lower than the two men- 
tioned here. 

Sharply reduced imports of vanilla beans from Mada- 
gascar, coupled with a sub-normal crop from Mexico in 
1941, brought about excessive price increases in this 
country. Approximately 900,000 pounds of beans were 
imported into the U. S. in 1941, of which about 50% 
was used for industrial flavoring purposes and another 
20% for manufacture of vanilla extract for household 
use. Prior to the war, Madagascar supplied about 60% 
of the American requirements, and Mexico, about 36%, 
with the remainder coming from other sources, including 
the West Indies, Tahiti, Dutch East Indies and South 
America. Reduced supplies and an uncertain outlook 
for the future encouraged speculative activity by Ameri- 
can importers and others who were anxious to store up 
larger than normal inventories. The new price ceiling 
should keep the market relatively free from these purely 
speculative influences. 

Last May, Michael Cortizas, president of the Vanilla 
Bean Association, described to members of the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers Association some of the trials of 
American importers with Mexican growers. One of the 
problems in connection with Mexican beans, he reported, 
has been the tendency upon the part of Mexican growers 
to pick their beans too early in the season, resulting in 
poor quality in the cured beans processed for extract and 
flavoring. The Mexican bean has therefore fallen some- 
what in disfavor in the United States. At one time, the 
Vanilla Bean Association had succeeded in persuading 
the Mexican government to take a hand in controlling 
the harvest of Mexican beans, but subsequent pressure 
by the growers, their labor unions and others interested 
purely from a political standpoint, succeeded in rescinding 
government orders designed to bring up quality. 

With the U. S. now more than ever dependent upon 
the Mexican vanilla bean crop and price ceilings now 
ruling the commerce in beans in this country, our govern- 
ment might well prevail upon the Mexican government 
to re-institute this harvest control so that processors and 
users in this country would be assured of better quality. 
The new ceiling prices should not prove a deterrent to 
Mexican production and it is unlikely that it will divert 
beans to other countries, since the U. S. has always been, 
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the leading market for vanilla. 

As Dr. Guenther points out elsewhere in this issue, the 
control of Madagascar by the British should open up this 
source for a great many products of interest to the Ameri- 
can flavoring and essential oil industry. But there still 
is a transportation problem to face, so far as Madagascar 
vanilla is concerned. In addition, there has been a very 
high duty on exports from Madagascar, and it is ques- 
tionable at best that these will be favorably altered, even 
if we could obtain ships to bring the materials over here. 
In general, the ceiling prices established on vanilla beans 
will be welcomed by the industry. 


Smaller Units? 


\ n idea that bears close relationship to the curtailment 
question is that of making candy more available 
to a greater number of people. Like it or not, restrictions 
and shortages emanating out of the shipping crisis are 
going to cut down the amount of candy the industry can 
produce next year. On the opposite side of the picture 
is a tremendously increased “buy-ability” on the part of 
the public. Regardless of legislation and executive orders 
promulgated to curb “inflationary” spending, jobbers can 
tell you that demand for candy is at such a peak today that 
distributors are hard put to it to keep their retail cus- 
tomers’ shelves and counters filled. 

From one manufacturer of packaged goods comes the 
suggestion that manufacturers generally adopt a policy 
of putting up smaller units so that some candy at least be 
available to a greater number of customers. In other 
words, cut down the amounts put up for a single customer 
so that more customers may have a chance at your total 
output. Instead of three-and five-pound packages, for in- 
stance, put up only one-and two-pound packages. Per- 
haps even introduce a greater variety of fractional- 
pound packages. 

This sounds like good sense. Sugar is short, chocolate 
is under ration and may become even scarcer, the entire 
1942 crop of certain dried fruits has been purchased 
for the Armed Forces, certain other important candy 
ingredients have been seriously curtailed because of lack 
of shipping for import. Even with a continued liberal 
allowance of sugar and our plentiful supply of corn 
products, reduced candy output in 1943 is a very real 
prospect. Yet the public’s potential candy demand 
(which almost parallels rise in national income) is going 
to be up. What better way to meet this problem, then, 
than to make as much candy as you can, put it up in 
such a way that more people can get some of it, and sell 
it at a fair profit? It even has merit for those manufactur- 
ers whose volume of packaged goods is relatively small 
by comparison with some of the bigger, better-known 
package-goods houses. If you are proud of the candy 
you're making, you will want to help as many customers 
as possible to get some of it. 
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BEST ‘TIP’? ON 
THE MARKET 


LOOKING FOR A MONEY-MAKER? 


Wherever sold, Exchange Pectin Jelly Candy is 
first choice—pays off promptly in fast-growing 
repeat business. With Exchange perfected formulas 
and the proved economy of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin, you can’t miss making profits. 
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Run a test batch yourself—see the brilliant clarity 
and always-tender texture of Exchange Pectin 
Candy. Learn how it cuts production time—sets 
and cools in a few hours—packs perfectly in bulk. 


Then try one—and see if you can keep from eating 
another. For proof of profit, use the coupon now. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago 99 Hudson St., New York 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Products Dept., Div. 210, Ontario, California 


Send us costs and specifications on Exchange Pectin 


Goods. 


Firm Name 
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THE INDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus avail- 
ing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 
This series of frank criticisms on well-known branded candies, together with the practical “‘pre- 
scriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Bar Goods (Continued) 


CODE 9AA42 
Assorted Caramels—17s ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a news stand, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Wrapper: Printed cellulose. 7 Cara- 
mels, each wrapped in wax paper 
on a board. Cellulose overall wrap- 
per, 

Vanilla Caramels: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Chocolate Caramels: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The Clinic has examined 
this package of caramels a number 
of times and it is still the 5c cara- 
mel package on the market. Well 
made and of good quality. 


CODE 9BB42 
Caramel Pecan Bar—1 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside wax, outside glassine 
printed in yellow and blue. 

Size: Good, for this type of bar. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best bar of its kind that 
the Clinic has examined this year. 
Well made and good eating. 

CODE 9CC42 

Milk Chocolate Coated Caramel 

Fudge Peanut Roll—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a subway stand, 


New York, N. Y.) 
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Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine printed in red, 
white and blue. 

Size: Good. 

Milk Coating: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Center: Too hard. 

Remarks: Suggest fudge center be 
cooked softer as it was very hard 
and spoiled the eating qualities of 
the bar. 


CODE 9DD42 


Coated Caramel and Fudge Bar 
—2 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a subway stand, 


New York, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in red, 
white and blue. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light: Fair. 

Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest bar be made small 
and good milk chocolate coating be 
used. 


CODE 9EE42 


Toasted Coconut Marshmallow 
Bar—1 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Amber colored cellulose, 
white printed seal on bottom. 
Size: Good. 
Toasted Coconut: Good. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 


Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best toasted coconut 
marshmallow bar that the Clinic 
has examined this year. To avoid 
trouble we suggest that the printed 
seal be put on the top of the bar. 


CODE 9FF42 
Speed Bar—1 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a railroad depot. 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose printed in blue 
and white. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a different kind of 
candy bar. It will take time for the 
consumer to acquire a taste fcr a 
bar of this kind. 


CODE 9GG42 


Almond and Kernel Paste Bar 
—2 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose, white seal print- 
ed in blue. 

Size: Small for a 10c seller. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 


Remarks: A good eating bar for any 
one that likes almond paste. Our 
experience has been that very few 
people like almond or kernel paste 
unless dipped in chocolate. 
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CODE 9HH42 


Caracas Sweet Chocolate— 
3 ozs.—l5c 
(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside foil, outside paper 
printed yellow and blue. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: A trifle dry. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This bar has always been 
the best of its kind on the market 
over a long period of years. We 
suggest that it be checked up as we 
think it is a trifle dry, lacks suffi- 
cient cocoa butter. 


CODE 91142 


Bitter Sweet Chocolate 
—4 ozs.—25c 
(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside foil, outside band, 
blue printed in dark blue. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A very fine milled choco- 
late, well blended and of very good 
quality. The best bar of its kind 
that we have examined this year. 


CODE 9jJ42 


Milk Chocolate Coated Molasses 

Peanut Butter Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearane of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in yellow, 
white and blue, 

Size: Good. 

Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best bar of its kind 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


CODE 9KK42 


Chocolate Coated Coconut Bar 
—2% ozs. (2 Pcs.)—5c 


(Purchased at a cigar counter, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in dark 
brown, silver and blue. 

Two pieces on a board boat. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark: Fair. 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The Clinic has examined 
this bar many times and has found 
it one of the best coconut bars on 
the market. We cannot say that 
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now, because the coating is not as 
good as it was. 


CODE SLL42 
Milk Chocolate Bar—1 % ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a cigar stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside glassine, outside pa- 
per band brown printed in silver, 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: This bar is smaller than it 
used to be and the flavor has a de- 
cided different taste, not as good as 
the “old” bar. 


CODE 9MM42 
Nut Chew Bar—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a cigar stand, San 
Francisco, Cal.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Inside wax, outside glassine 
printed brown and red. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Light. 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: A good eating bar of its 
kind. One of the best that we have 
examined this year. 


CODE 9NN42 


Peanut Chews—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a cigar stand, 
New York, N. Y.)’ 

Appearance of Chews: Good. 

Wrapper: Brown printed in red, white 
and blue. Inside wax paper. 

Size: Good. 

5 Pieces Chocolate Coated 

Coating: Fair 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: Center had a strong taste 
as if peanuts were old. Coating is 
not up to standard of coatings used 
on 5c bars. 


CODE 9PP42 


Semi-Sweet Chocolate Bar 
—1%2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a cigar stand, 


New York, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside glassine, outside pa- 
per band yellow printed in brown. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating coffee fla- 
vored chocolate bar. Very well re- 
fined. A good size for a 5c choco- 
late bar, most of the 5c chocolate 
bars have been cut in size. 
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For savings in 


Hard Candy Flavors 


Lueders 


offers -- 


Non-alcoholic Imitation Fruit 
Flavors. Real economy is 


gained by suspending these 
flavors in a vegetable oil. A 
proportion of 24% oz. to 100 
lbs. of sugar’ is sufficient for 


hard candies. 


Available in: 


Raspberry Grape 
Strawberry Cherry 
Pineapple Banana 


These flavors are 
cet strong, staple and 
Peppermint mect Lueders’ ex- 
Oil Redistilled 
“Mapelol”’ 
Oil of Clove 


Ethyl Oxide 
Hydrate finest 


acting standards. 
They are com- 
pounded of the 


aromatic 





products. 


Established 1885 


George 


Lueders 
& 
Co. 
427-29 Washington Street 
New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
510 N. Dearborn Street 56 Main Street 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 36! Place Royale 
"Representatives: St. Louis—Philadelphia" 
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CODE 90042 


Chocolate Caramel Roll— 
2 ozs.— 5c 


(Purchased at a cigar stand, 


New York, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside of wax, outside band 
chocolate color printed in gold. 

Size: Good. 6 pieces. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: We have examined this bar 
many times and we find it better 
each time. 
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=Leeithin- 


Patent |,781,672 is now void and the use of Lechithin 
in Chocolate is without any Patent restrictions. 


Our price and quality are right. 


J. C. Ferguson Mfg. Works, Inc. 


130-140 Ernest Street 
Providence, R.1., U.S: A: 



































CODE 9QQ42 


Milk Chocolate Pecan Nougat Bar 
—1 oz.—5c 
(Purchased in a retail shop, 
New York, N. Y.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Gold foil paper printed in 
red. 
Size: Too small for a 5c seller. 
Coating: Good. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: See Remarks. 
Remarks: Bar had an odd taste as if 
cheap honey flavor was used. Sug- 
gest center be checked up for flavor. 


CODE 9RR42 


Chocolate Fudge Bar 
—about 12 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a popcorn & nut shop, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: None. 

Size: Small for a 5c seller. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Tough. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest bar be wrapped. 
Also check up formula as fudge is 
too tough. Suggest more or a better 
chocolate or cocoa be used as bar 
did not have a good chocolate flavor. 


., CODE 98842 
Peanut Brittle Bar—1 % ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a cigar stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 


<> FLAVORS» DREYER @ 


For a really fine 
Grape flavor try our 


CONCENTRATED IMITATION 


GRAPE 


FOR HARD CANDY 


$8.00 Gal. 


Use 11/2 oz. to 100 Ib. 
batch candy 


Samples on Request 


TOLLE 


119 WEST I9thST., NEW YORK,NY. 
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UMnDDW DO<DEN 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside glassine, outside 
band printed yellow, blue, white and 
red. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best peanut brit- 
tle bars on the market. Well made 
and good eating. 


CODE STT42 


Toasted Coconut Paste Bar— 
1% ozs.—5Sc 
(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Plain cellulose, printed seal. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: A good eating coconut paste 
bar. Bar had a good coconut flavor. 


CODE 9UU42 


Pecan Caramel Fudge Roll— 
about 1% ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a popcorn & nut shop, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: None. 

Size: Good. 

Pecans: Had an old taste. 

Caramel: Good. 

Fudge: Good. 

Remarks: Pecans spoiled the eating 
qualities of the bar as they had a 
strong bitter taste. Suggest bar be 
wrapped. 


CODE 9VV42 
Peanut Brittle Bar—% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Plain cellulose, orange seal 
printed in white. 

Size: Not as large as some other bars 
of its kind on the market. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar is not brittle enough 
and peanuts were not roasted 
enough. 





CODE 9WW42 


Vanilla Brazil Fudge Bar 
—2Y% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Plain cellulose, printed goid 
seal. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Fair. 

Texture: Tough. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar had a decided con- 
densed milk taste and was too tough 
for fudge. 


CODE 9XX42 


Chocolate Brazil Fudge Bar 
—2Y% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Plain cellulose, printed gold 
seal. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 


AVLON’S 
MAPLE 


“For delicious maple 


candies use Avlon's 
Maple, a real maple 
sugar, concentrated. 
Write for working 
sample.” 


AVLON’S FLAVORS 


125 Dwight St. 





Springfield, Muss 


Texture: Tough. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Too tough for fudge and 
lacked chocolate flavor. Very strong 
condensed milk taste. 


CODE S9YY42 
Chop Suey—1% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a subway stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Plain cellulose, printed seal. 
Size: Good. 
Bar is made of coconut and peanuts. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Too soft. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Bar needs checking up, 
cooked too low and peanuts were 
almost raw. 


CODE B9B42 


Chocolate Coated Coconut Bar 
—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a subway stand, 


New York, N. Y.) 
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For Over Twenty Years 


Fine Work Clothes 


URING the past 20 years and more, WIRK has 

continually designed, developed and improved 
work clothing and uniforms for American indus- 
try. We know that comfortable fit, smart appear- 
ance and wear resistance are ALL important in 
work clothing. They are standard in WIRK gar- 
ments. That is why the name WIRK is synonymous 
with the best in work clothing and why WIRK 
GARMENTS are increasingly in demand *hrough- 
out the Nation. 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Glassine 
white and blue. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark: Good. 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Chocolate coating is not up 
to the standard used on other 5c 
bars. Center had a good coconut 
flavor. If the coating was good, this 
bar would be the best one of its 
kind on the market. 


printed in red, 


CODE 92ZZ42 


Toasted Coconut Molasses 
Peanut Butter Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a cigar stand, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in yellow, 
blue, white and red. 

Size: 

Toasted Coconut: Good. 

Center: Too soft. 


Remarks: Not a good eating bar. Cen- 
ter was too soft and tough. Candy 
part of center was not cooked high 
enough. 


Good. 
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We've Been Making and Designing 














CODE AS9A42 


Milk Chocolate Nougat Almond 
Bar—1 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a subway stand, 


New York, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine inside, paper band 
outside printed in blue and white. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating bar. 
ent and well made. 


Differ- 


CODE C9C42 


Chocolate Coated Peanut Bar 
—1% ozs.—3 for 10c 
(Purchased in a chain drug store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Foil 
white and blue. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Dark: Fair. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Center very good, but coat- 
ing is not up to the 
other good 5c bars on the market. 


paper, printed red, 


standard of 


GARMENTS 
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Develop Two New 
Flavors for Candy 

Two new flavors for candy have 
just been announced by P. R. Dreyer, 
Inc., flavoring extract and essential 
oil manufacturers of New York. The 
first of these flavors is an imitation 
chocolate, designated as G-6, which 
can be used for chocolate icings, 
cream centers, etc., according to the 
manufacturer. It is claimed that five 
pounds of this imitation chocolate 
flavor used with 60 pounds of cocoa 
will yield the equivalent of 100 
pounds of cocoa in pre-quota days. 
The other new flavoring is called 
Caramel Flavor AAAA, for ice cream. 
It is used in a ration of one gallon 
to every 10 gallons of mix. 


WPB Machine Branch 
Changes Announced 

Special Industrial Machinery 
branch of WPB was dissolved July 
15, and the work of this branch has 
been assigned to other branches. Food 
Processing Machinery section, which 
has jurisdiction over confectionery 
machinery, has transferred to the 
General Industrial Equipment branch. 
The Appeals Branch, under A. E. 
Collins, will administer L-83, which 
covers confectionery machinery. 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
Will Make Candy 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, is expend- 
ing approximately $125,000 for equipment with which 
to set up a candy manufacturing factory on the third floor 
of its office building in Honolulu, it was announced re- 
cently by Henry A. White, 
president of the company. 
The project was inaugu- 
rated at the request of the 
military governor as a 
means of reducing the de- 
mand for shipping space 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 
A maximum of raw ma- 
terials produced on the 
Islands will be used to 
manufacture three types 
of candy—a fruit drop, a 
peanut bar, and a choco- 
late crunch bar. Depend- 
ing upon the demand. 
other lines may be added 
later. Production is ex- 
pected to get under way 
in November with an 
initial monthly production of about 250 tons. Machin- 
ery and equipment for the new plant was purchased in 
the U.S. In charge of setting up the plant and operating 
it, later, is Claude E. Price, who is well known in 
candy circles in the U. S. The plant will employ more 
than 60 persons. 





Claude E. Price 





Advisory Committees 
Named by WPB 


J. M. Whittaker, chief of the Confectionery Section of 
the WPB Food Supply Branch, announced the names of 
candy executives who will act with the WPB in an advis- 
ory capacity in connection with problems of the industry. 
Three committees were named. The General Line manu- 
facturers will be represented by the following committee: 
William H. Vogler, New England Confectionery Co.; 
William F. Heide, Henry Heide, Inc.; W. E. Brock, Jr., 
Brock Candy Co.; B. H. Goodman, Nutrine Candy Co.; 
Z. E. Vose, National Candy Co.; Otto Glaser, Dairy Maid 
Confectionery Co.; W. W. Reid Jr., The Charms Co.; 
L. R. Tilton, Bishop & Co.; and Charles Haug, Mason, Au 
and Magenheimer. The Package Goods manufacturers 
will be represented by: F. A. Von Lieberman, W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp.; John D. Hayes, Fanny Farmer 
Candy Shops; G. W. Greenwood, Stephen F. Whitman & 
Sens, Inc.; Mrs. F. E. Lowenstein, Norris, Inc.; Walter 
V. Johnston, Robt. A. Johnston Cp.; Russell Stover, Mrs. 
Stover’s Bungalow Candies; I. C. Parker, Pangburn Co.; 
A. C. Carrington, Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc.; F. A. 
Bunte. Bunte Bros.; Charles H. Welch, Jr., Sanders Candy 
Co. Members of the Bar Goods Committee include: James 
O. Welch, James O. Welch Co.; Calvin K. Kazanjian, 
Peter Paul, Inc.; Harold S. Clark, D. L. Clark Co.; 
William C. Gereny, General Candy Co. (Baltimore) ; 
H. H. Hoben, Mars, Inc.; William J. Lavery, Curtiss 
Candy Co.; Oscar G. Trudeau, Trudeau Candies, Inc.; 
J. W. McKey, Euclid Candy Co. 











THE GREER COATER 





CHOCOLATE 
SOLDIERS! 


Marching by the thousands out of GREER CHOCOLATE 
COATERS in plants all over the world, on their way to 
do their bit! 


Chocolates and Candies of all kinds are supplying 
quick energy to our soldiers and workers helping to make 
them more alert and efficient. 


Keep your Greer Coaters and other machinery in Al 
shape—Keep the armies of ‘Candy Soldiers” constantly on 
the march! 


Call on us for maintenance advice andreplacement parts. 


J.W. GREER CO. 


Manufacturers of Confectionery Machinery, Belts and Parts. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Hearings on Minimum Wage 


Public hearings on proposals to establish a 40c an hour 
minimum wage in the confectionery industry, as unani- 
mously recommended by two committees, were held Oct. 
14, in Washington, D. C., before Robt. N. Campbell. The 
hearings were ordered by L. M. Walling, administrator 
of the U. S. Labor Department’s Wage and Hour division. 


Glaser, Philly Candy 
Manufacturer, Passes 


Otto P. Glaser, founder of the Dairy Maid Confection- 
ery Co., Philadelphia, died recently at the age of 75. Mr. 
Glaser came to the U. S. from Germany in 1871 and 
entered the candy business about 1888. He founded 
Dairy Maid in 1915. He is survived by four sons: Otto, 
Jr.; Henry J.; Frank J. and Joseph F.; and _ three 


daughters. 


Hershey Celebrates 
85th Birthday 


M. S. Hershey, founder of the Hershey Chocolate Corp., 
Hershey, Pa., celebrated his 85th birthday, Sept. 12. In 
the best of health, Mr. Hershey spent the day by attend- 
ing a huge birthday celebration and by giving a dinner 
for the Hershey Volunteer Fire Company, of which he is 
the oldest member. The magazine “This Week,” carried 
a brief sketch of Mr. Hershey and his interests in honor 
of the celebrant, in its issue of Sept 17 as did the Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Cuneo, Lion Specialty 
Founder, Dies at 80 


Frank Cuneo, died September 17, at Presbyterian hos- 
pital in Chicago, at the age of 80. Born in Chicago and a 
leader in business, philanthropic and social affairs of his 
native city, Mr. Cuneo took a prominent part in the city’s 
civic affairs for over 50 years. He helped to organize 
the first Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, the United Fruit 
Co., the Merchants Fruit Auction, and many other busi- 
ness projects, among them the Lion Specialty Co., well 
known in Chicago confectionery circles. 


“M. C.” Follows 
Him to Navy 


Late in August, the following letter was received at our 
Chicago office from Fred C. Hunt: “I have been trans- 
ferred from the Fleet Aviation Central Stores Office, Nor- 
folk, Va., and am now stationed at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Notre Dame, Ind., with the Naval Reserve V-7 
School. I will appreciate it very much if you will send 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER to me _ here.” 
(Signed) F. C. Hunt. . . . This is but a single instance of 
requests coming from subscribers who have been called 
into the service, who have requested that the “M.C.” 
follow them. 


New England Club 
Meets in Boston, Oct. 21 


Annual meeting for the election of officers will be held 
by the New England Confectioners Club at the Parker 
House, Boston, Oct. 21. Guest speaker of the evening will 
be Herbert Black, former Boston newspaper man, whose 
subject will be: “Behind the War News.” Alton Miller, 
vice president of the club, will preside. Nominees for 
the election will be presented by a committee including 
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The Flavor You Wanted 
Was Never There 

Elmer Goof Kept 
Inventory Under A Stair 






























































Elmer ordered flavors in great cans 
Contrary to all modern plans. 

He kept inventory under a stair, 
Nothing you wanted was ever there! 


The uniformly labeled bottles of mM mM & R 
FLAVOR OILS make storage easy and stock 
taking a matter of moments. The tested M M & R 
label control system makes re-ordering easy. 






Confectionery production methods have changed! 
Merchandising methods have changed! Nw MM &R 
invites you to enjoy the advantages of an exclusive 
change’ in flavor oil packaging control. Now you can 
have your orders sub-divided into any size package 
or combination of sizes that your formulae require 


These smaller packages save time, 
avoid inaccuracies and provide a host 
of money saving advantages. Inquire 
Today! 


*There is a small extra 
charge for this sub- 
division service. Those 
who preter to continue 
to receive their orders 
as in the past are privi- 

leged to do so 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, iwc. 
) 221 N. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


16 DESBROSSES ST. ( 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


{ 





The crude oils which become rancid and stale 
coffee and the products they enter have been 
removed from Barrington Hall Instantly Solu- 
ble Coffee. Use this 100% pure coffee for 
flavoring and thereby assure the freshness of 
your coffee products. 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


Ww YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
132, FRONT ST. 212 N. SECOND ST, 


INSTANTLY PREPARED 











) he Seal of 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
_ AND SERVICE 


ROSS & ROWE INC. 
_ -JSVARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 
NEW YORK N.Y. CHICAGO,ILL. 
- SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY 
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James O. Welch, H. D. White and Louis Neiman. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting are in charge of M. H. Brown, 
secretary. 


Squirrel Brand President 
Commissioned in Navy 


Hollis Gerrish, president of the Squirrel Brand Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., manufacturers of nut candies, was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the Navy in September. He 
has already reported for duty in the Office of Accounts 
and Contracts in Washington. 


Max Glick Dies in Ohio 


Max Glick, head of the Glick Candy Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on September 11. He had been in ill health 
for a long time. He is survived by a brother, Louis Glick. 


Euclid Candy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPA and WPB 
Rulings Condensed 


Two new war control handbooks—one digesting all 
rice and piority regulations now in effect and the other 
P P y reg 


| summarizing the controls on imports and exports—have 


been published by the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Every OPA price ceiling or rationing order and every 
WPB “L”, “M”, and “P” regulation is covered in the 
compact 32-page “War Control Guide.” Industries and 
commodities are listed alphabetically along with a brief 
digest of the various OPA and WPB regulations and 
amendments affecting each item. The new “Import-Ex- 
port Control Index” lists all existing controls in imports 
and exports along with shipping priority rating and 
licensing symbols assigned to the various commodities. 
Also contains a complete breakdown of the much-dis- 
cussed WPB Order M-63 and an outline of the forms and 


information importers are required to furnish. 


August Dollar Sales 
Up Almost 40 Percent 


An increase of 39% in dollar volume for August 1942, 
compared with August 1941, was reported by manufac- 
turers of confectionery and competitive chocolate prod- 
ucts, according to the Department of Commerce. Sales 
increased 19% between July and August, this year, 
somewhat less than the usual seasonal increase between 
these months. Dollar volume for the first eight months of 
"42 is up 33% over the corresponding period last year. 
Quantity (poundage) of candy and competitive choco- 
late products sold in August “42, was 12% greater than 
in August “41. Average price per pound (18.5c) was 
3.3c higher than in the same month last year, and .5c 
higher than in July °42. 


Nelson Orders WPB 
Forms Simplified 


A close check on the issuance of new WPB forms re- 
questing information from American industry will be 
provided by a new committee announced July 4 by 
Donald M. Nelson. The committee will also review all 
previously issued WPB forms and will recommend aboli- 
tion or consolidation of forms wherever possible. When- 
ever a form is found to be unnecessary, its use will be 
stopped immediately. However, all forms then in use 
continued in effect until Oct. 1, unless specific notice to 
the contrary was given. The new committee has authority 
to refuse approval of new forms, or, to discontinue use 
of existing forms. 
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Merck Creates New 
Executive Position 


Directors of Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., have appoint- 
ed Carl M. Anderson of Summit, N. J., executive assistant 
to the president, a new executive office established be- 
cause of the war activities and expanded business of the 
company. Mr. Anderson joined the legal department of 
the firm in 1934. In June 1937, he was appointed assist- 
ant secretary. He will continue in this capacity as well 
ar head of the legal department, in addition to his new 
duties. Before joining Merck, Mr. Anderson was associ- 


ated with the law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner and Bal- | 


lentine, New York. Mr. Anderson is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, but received his college and law training at the 
University of Minnesota. 


British Madagascar Raid 
Helps Flavor Industry 


Several months ago, when British forces seized the im- 
portant naval base of Diego Suarez on the northern tip 
of Madagascar, Dr. E. S. Guenther, chief research chemist 
for Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New York, called attention to 
the possible advantages to the entire flavoring and essen- 
tial oil industry should the Allies exert complete domina- 
tion over this richly-productive French possession. With 
resumption of the Allied offensive in Madagascar, present 
restrictions on the sale of the Island’s output could be 
lifted to accomodate friendly nations in need of the 
Islands raw materials. This would be of major benefit 
to U. S. users of flavoring materials for many of the 
basic vegetables producing important flavors and perfume 
materials come from Madagascar. 


Fumigation Manual 
Published by DuPont 


A new 76-page “Fumigation Manual” designed as a 
reference book for the pest control operator, has been 


published by the Electrochemicals department of the E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. Fumigation with hydrocyanic 
acid of industrial structures, railroad and bus equipment, 
candy factories and stores, and other structures is de- 
scribed in detail. The book is available to pest control 
operators who write in to the company on their business 
letterheads. 


Refrigeration Data Contained 
In Calcium Chloride Book 


A new bulletin on refrigeration data with special 
attention to the use and properties of calcium chloride 
has just been released by the Calcium Chloride Associa- 
tion and is available to interested persons. The contents 
includes chapters on essential requirements and main- 
tenance of refrigeration brine, theory of corrosion and 
the use of inhibitors, mechanics of refrigeration and flow 
of brine in pipes. Numerous charts and tables are 


included. 


Conserving B.T.U. Is 
Subject of Carrier Book 


A new 24-page manual for the users of air condition- 
ing, refrigeration and heating systems who desire to 
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i] 0 P Performance! 


Top performance requires unquestioned quality 


plus wide experience. You get all in our 


9 BURRELL Stars 


* CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 

* THIN-TEX CRACK-LESS Glazed Belting 
* White Glazed Enrober Belting 

* Batch Roller Belts (Patented) 

* Feed Table Belts (Endless) 

* Bottomer Belts (Endless) 

* Carrier or Drag Belts 





* Cherry Dropper Belts 
* Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 


Proven ability to “take it has placed BURRELL Belting 
in practically all Confectionery Plants. Why not yours? 


“BUY PERFORMANCE" 


PRURRELL Betis yanane 


413 S. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CORNG y hips 





* Quality 


You can depend on it—from a drum to a tank 
car load, and from order to order through the 
years, Penford Corn Syrup maintains uniform 
standard quality. 


* Service 


The Penick & Ford Service Department offers 
helpful data pages on formulas and procedure 
in using Corn Syrup in candy batches. 


* Delivery 


In every buying center throughout the U.S.A. 
is a representative, ready to handle your re- 
quirements. Your inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 
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HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


HOOTON CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
NEWARK. NEW JERSEY? EST. 1897 


Makers of Fine Chocolate Coatings for Forty-five Years 











WORTH 


SHOUTING aan aa 


DELICIOUS FOOD 
.-. ENJOY SOME 
EVERY DAY 


CURTISS CANDY CO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Use our service depart- 
ments for your technical 
problems at all times. 





UNIFORM >” DEPENDABLE 


Confectioners’ Corn Syrups, Thin Brand 
Boiling Starches, Moulding Starch 
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maintain them at peak efficiency has just been issued by 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. The book, titled 
“Civilian Conservation of the B.T.U.” is designed to act 
as a handy reference for simple care of equipment. Its 
purpose is to act as a guide for those without expert 
background to give the equipment routine care. Where 
maintenance requires the services of a more complex 
nature, the book invariably points out that it is most 
economical to call a service engineer. The information 
applies to equipment other than that made by Carrier, 
also. Copies are available. 


Tree Nuts Will Be 
“Victory Food Special” 


Walnuts, almonds, pecans, filberts, and other domestic 
tree nuts—some of nature’s most concentrated foods— 
will be a “Victory Food Special” during the two-week 
period of Nov. 9 to 21, it was recently announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. During the designated 
period, retailers and other merchants throughout the 
country will feature tree nuts as a Victory Food Special 
in their advertising and promotion. Consumers will be 
encouraged to include nuts as a basic part of their menus 
rather than as a supplement. 


Hudson Manufacturing 
Appoints Cassidy 


A. B. Cassidy has recently been appointed eastern sales 
representative for the line of flavors manufactured by 
Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chicago. Mr. Cassidy is well 
known in eastern candy circles, havi ing handled a number 
of supply lines for the candy and ice cream trades for 
many years. 


Priorities Regulation 13 
Releases Critical Items 

J. S. Knowlson, director of Industry Operations of the 
WPB on July 7 issued Priorities Regulation No. 13 
which sets up new and uniform rules governing 
the sale of idle inventories of certain kinds and removes 
such specified sales from the existing regulations which 
affect the normal flow of materials. It is hoped that by 
this new order hundreds of thousands of tons of critical 
materials now frozen will be freed for vital war pro- 
duction. The new regulation permits specified types of 
sales of inventories without the necessity of receiving 
further authorization from Washington, and even of any 
obligation on the part of the seller to report such sale. 
The schedule of items covered by this regulation in- 
cludes metals, chemicals and miscellaneous materials. 


LIGNIN VANILLIN. C. P. 


A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 

A NATURAL SOURCE Vanillin originated 
and manufactured in the United States. 
Requests for samples on your firm’s letter- 
head will be promptly answered. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


§ S. Clinton St., Chicago 
WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 
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26th Edition of Chemical 
Reference Book Published 


Monsanto Chemical Company early in July announced 
publication of the 26th Edition of “Monsanta Chemicals”, 
a reference book containing the chemical names, trade 
names, formulas, standard forms or grades, uses, general 
information, and available special literature on all of 
the several hundred chemicals and plastics manufactured 
by the company. A general technical section includes 
tables of physical constants, for some of the more 
common chemicals. The book is about three times larger 
in page size and number than the last edition. Copies 
are available. 


Steel Workers Beat 
Heat with Candy 


Carnegie-Illinois Co., one of the firms operating big 
steel plants in the Chicago area, formerly dispensed 
salt tablets to its men working near the furnaces and 
coke ovens, to combat extreme fatigue to which these 
men are subject during the hot months. At one time 
the company experimented with gum drops, but in- 
stead of eating them, the men would take them home 
to the kids. Now the men are getting a candy that is a 
combination of salt and dextrose tablets. There are 
approximately 60,000 employees at the Carnegie-Illinois 
plant and in the hot summer months, the men at the 
furnace and ovens must face temperatures up to 120 de- 
grees. According to Dr. R. J. Bennett, associate chief 
surgeon of the company, an employee working in such 
temperatures may lose as high as six quarts of fluid 
during a working period. Loss of so many quarts of 
water, salt, minerals and Vitamin C through perspiration 
causes heat cramps and heat exhaustion, and neglect of 
the body, especially wrong eating, brings on heat stroke. 
To combat lost man hours from these heat diseases, 
the steel company years ago supplied the workers 
with lemons, oatmeal water, and other so-called restor- 
atives, including Jamaica ginger, and even morphine 
shots in extreme cases. None of these worked very 
well, so Dr. P. H. Kreuscher, chief surgeon, and Dr. 
Bennett, set out to find something better. They de- 
veloped the new candy and at last reports it is giving 
good results. Salt supplies the needed salinity, and the 
dextrose gives quick energy and helps make the tablet 
palatable. Salt tablets, formerly used, were fairly satis- 
factory, except that the men developed an aversion to 
their taste. As they said: “They stang all the way down.” 


ee 


MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST LONGER 
WITH SAFE OAKITE CLEANING! 


Pp RIORITIES on strategic metals make it essential that 

you take measures to make ALL your present equip- 
ment last longer! That is why we say . .. clean your 
beaters, mixers, kettles, vats, pans, etc. the SAFE, thorough 
Oakite way. A solution of Oakite Composition No. 63 or 
other recommended fast-working, free-rinsing Oakite 
material removes stubborn deposits without harming sur- 
faces. Write today for complete details. 


CAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36C Thames St., New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U.S. and Canada 


OAKITE qq) CLEANING 
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272 
NOTHING 
to Add 


A Complete Pectin 
Product for Making 
Jellied Candies 


SPEAS MFG. CO 





CITRIC ACID 


TARTARIC ACID 


CREAM OF TARTAR 


SODIUM CITRATE 


EST. 1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INC. 


444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It used to wrap 
SOAP 


















When itovxwood needed additional wrapping machines to turn 
out the ration bars called for by the Army, there was no time to 
wait for new machines, even with a priority . . . So we located 
some of our Model S wrappers which a soap manufacturer was 
willing to sell . . . In a matter of days, instead of months, these 


machines were in production in the Rockwood plant. Doing a 


ve fine wrapping job, too, as you can see by the bar shown above. 
METAL We've been doing this sort of thing ever since war work made 
for the War it impossible for us to deliver new machines promptly ... We'll 
One-half the steel be glad to help you in similar ways whenever possible . . . Our 
output is composed of nae ; . 
scrap iron and steel many years of association with the candy industry makes us feel 
THROW YOUR that now, more than ever, your problems are our problems too! 
SCRAP INTO So feel free to call on us. 
THE FIGHT! 
* Get in touch with our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


Mexico: Agencia Comercial Anahuac, Apartado 2303, Mexico, D. F. 
Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231, Buenos Aires 
England: Baker Perkins, Ltd., Peterborough 
Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd., Melbourne 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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ome Fallacies 






In Candy Packing and Packaging 


n the confectionery industry, probably more than in 

any other industry where packaging plays an impor- 

tant part, anyone who has ever tied up a box or put 
pencil to paper is a packaging expert. Or, thinks so, at 
least. There are many who think so—presidents, vice 
presidents, general managers, production managers, sales 
managers, advertising managers, foreman, foreladies, 
packers, wrappers, shipping clerks, and delivery boys. The 
total includes those who actually have some part in the 
choice of packaging materials as well as those who merely 
carry out the practice set up by somebody “on top.” It 
also includes artists. And this idea alone is perhaps the 
most common of all fallacies, this thought that everyone 
thinks he is a package designer. 

Practical, hardheaded men who wouldn't think of 
doing their own house-painting, or landscaping, or tailor- 
ing are constantly attempting to design their own candy 
packages, or telling others how it should be done. They 
completely forget, even while they realize that these other 
skills have been acquired by men with certain aptitude 
over a period of years, that candy packaging, in fact all 
packaging, is still in pretty much of a primitive state. 
They forget that even at this stage of the game, certain 
marked abilities along very definite lines mark the true 
package designer as compared with the fellow who dab- 
bles in packaging as a sideline. Or, they go ahead be- 
cause this is a free country and no one can prevent you 
from trying anything you have a mind to try. 









At the Left is the Redesign of the 
Package Shown at the Right. Note 
that the redesign gives the im- 
pression of greater size, while the 
illustration tends to convey a com- 
Pact. yet interesting overall appear- 
ance. 
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But even the artists, those fellows who draw clever 
things with a paint brush and can do fancy tricks with 
pencil and paper—not even all artists can qualify as de- 
signers, and they will be the first to admit it. We have 
maybe a score of different types of airplanes in our Armed 
Forces today, but no one would expect a fighter type to 
do heavy long range bombing. It has certain definite 
characteristics to do its particular job especially well. 
Sure, it can fly. But it has been made to do a single job. 
Similarly, the package designer has been trained, in 
theory and practice, to think and work along certain 
definite lines. If he happens to have a background in art, 
that is on his plus side, but your true package designer 
may know nothing at all about art or have any artistic 
ability except as his own specialty may require him to 
consider art from the purely practical standpoint of pack- 
aging. 


W hat Characteristics 
Are Required? 


To design a package that is effective, the designer must 
have several qualifications—each one, and all, very im- 
portant. He must have a broad experience to give him a 
knowledge of what has been done. Then, he must have 
up-to-the-minute contact with trends, needs, etc., coupled 
with an inventive ingenuity with an eye to what might 
be new in the future. Finally, he must be able to analize 
shrewdly and accurately the merchandising problems in- 







volved in bringing a package to the ultimate consumer. 
To these special abilities must be added a knowledge of 
materials, of processes, or production procedure. All 
these things are in addition to a thorough familiarity with 
color and design. 

Even to the package designer with all of this back- 
ground, it is not always given to be as good as he knows 
how to be. Too often he must bend his own ability to the 
will of the customer. Most designers will tell you that a 
simple design is the most effective design. But to the 
man who has been used to turning out his own designs 
and who has had modest success with a package he him- 
self has designed, the word “simplicity” is anathema. 
He does not think you have earned your salt unless you 
have turned out a similar piece of cheese cake for him, 
whether that be right (from many different angles) or 
not. The tragedy of it is that often the package designers 
must, then, prostitute their own knowledge and ability 
to the demands of their clients. “After all, a man must 
live, and if the original piece doesn’t work out as expected, 
perhaps there will be another design job for me on this 
later.” 

A good package, whether for candy or anything else, 
is not simply a pretty picture, an unusual shape, or a 
curiosity. It is a vehicle that contributes heavily to the 
success or failure of your product on the market. As such, 
it deserves the same careful planning, execution, and 
merchandising that you would apply to any new piece of 
candy you would place on the market. 


Old Package 
“Good Enough” 


One of the principal fallacies about candy packaging 
you run into frequently (all too frequently) is that the 
old package is good enough. Such an attitude rules out 
the entire generality that there is any progress in the 
world. If you follow it through logically and apply it to 
all your other interests and activities, you yourself are sit- 
ting back in the dark ages, while the rest of the world 
passes you by. Every package, whether it be old or just 
middle-aged, must eventually be considered in the light 
of present-day values. If it has served its purpose well 
over a period of years, fine! So did your old Model T. 
Competitive products, store arrangement, merchandising 
methods, buying habits of consumers, and even the con- 
sumers themselves are constantly undergoing changes. 
Think back on your candy market of, say, just last year 
and then compare it with what you have today. Are 
your candy packages, your bar wraps, your miscellaneous 
wraps and packages still in tune with the changed world 
of 1942? If they are, you have done a phenomenal pack- 
aging job. 

Another fallacy, not so common in the candy industry 
except in a few cases, is the conception that in order to 
achieve individuality in a package, it is necessary to 
adopt a special size, shape, or color. From an expense 
standpoint alone, it is well to stick to standards. They 
have gone through a certain amount of revolutionary 
development and have emerged as elements which are 
found to do the most effective job, with the least amount 
of fuss and bother, and with the least disrupting effect 
upon your entire organization when the change is made 
from one form to another form. 

Occasionally it is necessary to change the shape, say 
of a bar, to obtain certain economies from machine hand- 
ling. We have seen several bars changed from a round 
shape to an oblong shape, in the past few years, in order 
that the wrapping operation could be handled by machine. 
In most cases, it was possible to make this change in 
shape very easily when it came to adapting the wrapper 
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design to the new standards. In most cases the essential 
portions of the old wrapper were retained with but slight 
variations, indicating that the designs were, originally, 
good designs with sufficient flexibility inherent in them 
to permit of re-vamping without loss of important selling 
and protective elements. 


Trick Packages 
Outwit Themselves 


Another fallacy, once very common in the candy in- 
dustry, is that trick packages will cause customers to 
select your product rather than someone else’s. The 
Food and Drug Act has pretty well ruled out most of 
these reprehensible practices such as slack fill, oversize 
extension edges, false bottoms, etc. The fact is that even 
before the Food and Drug Act became law, the public 
had been so well informed about some of these practices 
that consumers reasoned, with justification, that the 
manufacturer who resorted to them was also open to sus- 
picion with reference to the quality of his merchandise. 

A common fallacy in candy packaging is that a valen- 
tine package must always be a heart-shaped box. True, 
the heart shape is traditional with the holiday, but many 
retail candy manufacturers will tell you that they sell as 
much or more valentine’s day candy in square boxes suit- 
ably decorated with the traditional hearts than they ever 
did, or ever will, in heart-shaped boxes. And it is a fact 
that for shipping purposes, the heart box is among the 
most difficult packaging units to handle from manufac- 
turer to retail outlet. 


It is almost traditional in the candy industry that a 
package containing an assortment of candies with fruit 
and nut centers must always show a fruit and nut illustra- 
tion on the outside. Why? We concede that the level of 
literacy in the U. S. is higher than anywhere in the world, 
yet we persist in drawing a picture for the customer and 
then proceed to add, in letters two inches high, the words 
FRUIT AND NUT ASSORTMENT. Same with Cherries. 
The only reason we haven’t done the same with most fruit 
centers is that some of the fruits look too much like some 
other ones, and we might confuse the issue, even though 
our package label carries the identification in large type. 

Someone once told a convention that certain colors 
have greater shelf visibility and greater “pulling power” 
than others. That someone was correct, but the statement 
cannot be applied to everything we package, regardless 
of size, shape, product, etc. If you used a certain color 
combination for your product, it does not follow at all 
that your competitior would enjoy the same favor with 
the customer if he used the same color combination. If 
he is smart, he will consider your package and all the 
others with which his package must compete and then 
choose something for his package that will set his dis- 
tinctly apart from the rest of you, even if that color com- 
bination may not be too distinctive when considered by 
itself, all alone. 

A final fallacy is that once you have modernized your 
package, you can forget about it. We live in an age of 
change. Especially during this war period, changes are 
rapid and drastic. We recently saw in these columns a 
retail package that was changed in its basic design ele- 
ment from a purely peacetime to a definitely wartime 
theme. Yet, the original design was so well done that 
certain identifying features of the design were still as 
firmly tied to this package as they were at the beginning. 
That is the kind of change a good package must be able 
to make all the time, as our habits and styles and thoughts 
change with the times. Keep your package new in ap- 
pearance and you will keep it new in the mind of the 


(Turn to page 38, please) 
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NICKELS ADD UP? 


YES, nickels add up and they add up faster, too, 
when a small change in the design of a package 
transforms it into a double-duty box. 
Economical? Look at this H & D package 
developed for Walter Baker & Company. One 
minute it is a full fledged shipping box .. . easily 
packed, sealed and shipped. In another minute 
it is a colorful, eye-inviting counter display. 
Effective? Dealers like the compact, self-con- 
tained display features of this package. Simple to 
set up; no extra parts. Merchandise moves swiftly 
from manufacturer to dealer to consumer. Turn- 


over is speeded, case-lot ordering is encouraged. 

While H & D factories are on an all-out sched- 
ule producing shipping boxes for war materials 
and civilian essentials, you can use H & D’s 
packaging skill to simplify your present shipping 
boxes as well as to create new sales-stimulating 
packages for the future. H & D Package Engi- 
neers are at attention, ready 


fEG. U. &. PAT. oFF 





to go into action to help you 
solve your packaging prob- 
lems. Take advantage of this 
specialized service today. 





HINDE & DAUCH casonity x Packaging 


4259 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Mrs. Stover’s Opens 
New Kansas City Store 


A new candy store was recently opened by Mrs. 
Stover’s Bungalow Candies of Kansas City, at 1201 Lin- 
wood boulevard, in that city. Incorporating several 
unique architectural and service features, the new store 
is located in a very strategic district where its striking 
exterior may exert a most compelling influence upon po- 
tential customers using traffic-heavy Linwood boulevard. 

The building has a complete purple mirror front. The 
main door is of solid plate glass and the light colored 
insets at either side of the door and at the base are of 
cream-colored “sani-onyx.” The wide display windows 
which curve into the entry are entirely of glass and pro- 
vide an unobstructed view of the displays. The lettering 
at the top of the entrance is also of cream-colored sani- 
onyx and creates a very striking effect against the purple 
mirror background. 

Brown and cream are the predominant colors inside the 
store. The wall at the rear, behind the candy cases, is 
walnut flexwood. Aspen wood is used for the candy cases, 
including other fixtures for candy display. The floor is 
covered with brown and cream colored rubber flooring. 
At the center of the interior is a circular seat covered with 
two-tone brown and cream leather. Lighting is indirect 
and provided by ornamental fluorescent lights. The side 
walls are painted in a delicate pink and blue in squares 
which are about four feet each, in size. Ceiling is white. 


RETAILER 








Masonite Dipping Trays 
Used by Mrs. Steven's 


A development of interest to the entire indus:ry, but 
more particularly to those plants in which considerable 
hand dipping of candies is still carried on, is a new 
dipping tray which was recently developed for Steven 
Candy Kitchens by Service Industries, Inc. The 
tray in question has a one-piece masonite board bottom, 
one side of which is so smooth that it can be cleaned 
with ease. This is the side that is used for depositing the 
dipped candies. The frame is hardwood, with slightly 
rounded edges. All the joints are assembled with a high- 
ly water-resistant adhesive and coated headless nails that 
will not work loose. 


According to Edgar Fernald, factory superintendent 
of the Steven’s plant, the new tray withstands rough hand- 
ling, does not split or warp, and speeds up production 
because it stacks perfectly, does not slip and is much 
easier to clean. The stacking feature is especially notable 
in this tray, says Mr. Fernald, because of the fact that 
these trays must be handled so much, either empty or 
filled. Inside dimensions of the Steven tray are 12 in. 
by 18 in. Weight is 2 lb. each. 

Since introduction of these trays, a number of other 
plants have also begun to use them. They are a natural 
development resulting from introduction of the masonite 
starch trays which Service Industries, Inc. perfected for 
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Dipping cherry centers “in fon- 

dant at Stevens Candy Kitchens, 

Inc., Chicago. Note new type 
dipping trays. 


Schutter Candy Company earlier this year, and which 


have now gained wide-spread attention in the in- 


dustry. 





“ROUNDS” “OVALS” 


By 


MUTUAL 


These beautiful and practical paper boxes in 6 
to 8-color lithography have been developed to 
meet a war-time problem. Contain many advan- 
tages over tins and may easily find a permanent 
place in your packaging program. All occasions. 
Stock designs or your own designs. Consult us 
today. 


Let Us Work With YOU! 


MUTUAL PAPER BOX CORP. 


1502 W. Harrison St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO, KLLINOIS 





for October, 1942 





A view inside the Stevens plant, showing these masonite 
dipping trays in use, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 


IDEA WRAPPING 
MACHINES 
FAST-EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


ANDY manaofac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they previde the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building «a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 16¢ 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 to 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
will prove these machines 
are adapted to your most 
exacting requirements. 


















WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, WN. Y. U.S. A. 








RIBBON SPECIALISTS 


Large Range of Ribbons 
For Candy Packages 


Gauze Ribbons—Satin and 
Novelty Effects—Ribbonzene 
and Tinsels 


"‘Where quality merchandise 
Costs no more"’ 


W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Fallacies — 


(Continued from page 34) 


customer. Change it occasionally. Improve it if you 
can, but if you can’t, make some change anyway. It gives 
you something to talk about. 

A package cannot improve the quality of your product, 
nor will it in any way make up for deficiences elsewhere 
—sales, distribution, service, etc. But it can improve 
sales, especially if it is properly backed by every other 
contributing factor. Base your package design on some- 
thing more than enthusiasm. Keep it honest in appear- 
ance and believe in it, but respect its limitations, too. 
Finally, keep it simple, convenient, but striking and com- 
pelling. This isn’t a job for an amateur and you can’t 
accomplish it with chicken feed. Find the right designer. 
let him use his own ability and keep your own mind open. 
Finally, pay him the right price for it. He’s worth every 
penny he charges—but don’t expect him to “hit” every 
time. Even Joe Gordon hit only .095 in the Series. 


Putnam Nominated for 
Massachusetts Governor 


R. L. Putnam, chairman of the board of Package Ma- 
chinery Co., Springfield, Mass., and mayor of Springfield, 
was nominated for governor of Massachusetts recently, 
on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Putnam has been active 
in local and state politics in his district for many years 
and was prominent in the Massachusetts delegation to the 
National Convention of the Democratic Party at Chicago 
in 1940. 


Brazil and U. S. 
Sign Trade Pact 


Brazil’s exportable surplus of cocoa beans, coffee and 
Brazil nuts will be placed on the U. S. market following 
a trade agreement signed recently by U. S. Ambassador 
Jefferson Caffery and Foreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha 
of Brazil. The U. S. Embassy said in a statement that 
the agreement provided for the purchase by the U. S.., 
through Commodities Credit Corp., of 1,300,000 bags of 
cocoa beans from the Bahia region up to March 1943. 
Provision was also made for the purchase of up to 10,500 
tons of existing supplies of Brazil nuts. All unshipped 
portions of the U. S. 1941 quota of Brazilian coffee will 
also be purchased as well as 9,300,000 bags of the 1942-43 
quota. 
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Territory: Michigan 


CONFECTIONERY BROKERS | cawpy trep wits 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


IBBONS ——More Sales 


We have largest stock in the 
Middle West 


Satin — Messaline—Tinsel—- 
Novelty Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 





| H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
Route 2, Box 177 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, New Mexico 


and Arizona 





—Ready -Made Bows—and 
Rosettes. 


Immediate Delivery 


R.C. TAFT Co. 


429 W. Ranpourn St. CHICAGO 


Fisher of Mutual 
Box Scores Eagle 


Alex Fisher of the Mutual Paper Box Corp., Chicago, 
recently celebrated his birthday by participating in a 
round of golf with a number of his friends at the Nordic 


Nerdic Country Cleb 


Norvie Hits 
GoLF CLuB-SePr.4,1942 
— PLAYER — 

4 fe x Fish er 
HOLE /VAROS] PAR PLAYER OR 


IS \252| 4 | Arex Fisher | 2 





























Hills Golf Club near Chicago. On the 15th hole of the 
round, Mr. Fisher scored an “eagle” and won a $10 bet 
he had made with J. Fargo of the Master Paper Box Co. 
Shown here is a reproduction of Mr. Fisher’s card for the 
15th hole, as well as the attest of members of his party. 
Included are: A. G. Kanelos, Andes Candy Co.; L. 
Brichetto, J. Barsotti & Co.; V. H. Russell, Russell Field 
Paper Co.; Bob Framberg, Master Paper Box Co.; A. 
Gryaneaty, Gryaneaty Insurance Co., and V. Field, Rus- 


sell-Field Paper Co. 


Packaging Institute Meets 


The Packaging Institute, Inc., will hold its annual meet- 
ing on November 5 and 6 at the New York hotel, New 
York. “Packaging in Wartime” will be the subject of 
the program discussions. Members of the executive com- 
mittee include: J. Y. Lund, president, Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co.; A. V. Shannon, Westfield River Paper Co.; and 
Charles L. Barr, F. B. Redington Co. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: 2 Baby 

Depositors. Best condition with 2 
Reserve Pumps. Reasonable price. Ap- 
ply European Style Candy Co., 203 
E. 12th Street, New York, New York. 





2—3-ft. CREAM BEATERS, 1 Royal 

25 lb. Coffee Roaster, 1 Package 
Machinery Ball Wrapper. D. B. Lewis 
Co., 3406 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 
California. 





ONE MINT MACHINE with four 

rollers 12 inch size,one Barrel Dough 
Mixer, and one World Labeler. All in 
good condition. Close and Co., 2021 
W. Fulton St., Chicago, IIl. 





2 IDEAL FACTORY Model Cara- 

mel Cutting and wrapping machines 
now in use at our plant for 34”-114" 
size piece. Will sell at reasonable price 
Address I-9422, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Two 

150 Ib. Racine Chocolate Melting 
Kettles. Motors attached. Star De- 
Luxe Automatic Gas Nut Cooker. 
Both excellent condition. Barbara 
Fritchie Chocolate Shoppe, Box 644, 
Frederick, Md. 





FOR SALE: 1 Lot Penny, 5 & 10c 

Flat Solid Chocolate, also 2 face 
Solid Chocolate, all year around, Eas- 
ter and Christmas Moulds, 1 Lot of 
Push Cards. For full information 
and bargain low prices, write Love 
Manufacturing Company, 131 Henley 
Road, Overbrook Hills in Merion, 
West Park Station, Philadelphia, Pen- 
nsylvania. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Racine 

beater and cooler. Good condition 
and a real bargain. Consists of a 
beater with frame which holds cooler 
above it. Willing to sell at a very 
reasonable price. Address Box D- 
4426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


for October, 1942 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





TWO Package Machinery Model KH 

long salt water taffy cutting and 
wrapping machine; two Mills batch 
spinners, and Hildreth factory size 
pulling machine. Very good condition. 
Address E-5424 c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





COPPER STEAM JACKETED 

KETTLES, 25 gallon capacity to 
250 gallon sizes, with and without 
agitators, ready for immediate ship- 
ment, excellent condition. Address 
E-5425, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Candy Factory in Southern California 

for sale, established eighteen years, 
doing good business in penny and five 
cent numbers, well equipped for hard 
candy, marshmallow and chews. Em- 
ploy sixteen people. Owner expects to 
be called by draft board. Address 
E-5427, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. 





FOR SALE. Caramel Cutters, Thos. 

Mills & White 4-20”, 2-15”; Ball 
Beater—5 ft.; Huhn Starch Dryer; 
Cut Roll Machine; Chocolate Kettles 
—National Equipment and Racine— 
2-500 Ib. 5-300 Ib. 2-150 Ib.; Carrier 
Air Conditioning Unit—15 ton prac- 
tically new; Revolving Pans 36” di- 
ameter ; D. C. 120 V. Motors % to 13 
H.P. Address Box C-3424 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





RETIRING from business. The ma- 

chinery listed is all in good order and 
will be sold at a sacrifice. 1 Springfield 
Continuous Cooker, 1 Simplex Va- 
cuum Cooker, 1 Hildreth Puller 200 
Ib., 3 Model M Die-pop Machines, 1 
Package Lollypop Wrapper, 1 Werner 
Ball Machine, 3 Package Ball Wrap- 
pers, 1 Brach Machine & Conveyor, 
1 Drop Machine 6 sets Rollers, 8 3 ft. 
by 8 ft. Steel Slabs, also kettles, batch 
warmers, scales, etc. Address C-3423 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





EQUIPMENT WANTED—We are 

in the market for all types of Candy 
Cutting and Wrapping machines both 
wax and cellophane. Model K and 
KD’s and toffee, etc. Give us details and 
best cash price. Address J-10422, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


IDEAL CARAMEL WRAPPING 

MACHINE in Al condition. Give 
full information. Address J-10424, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


MACHINERY WANTED: Caramel 

Cutters, Sizers, and Wrapping Ma- 
chines. Address J-10425, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Machines. Write or wire immedi- 
ately. Address I-9421, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Package Machinery 

Model FA Wrapping Machine or 
other make to wrap 1 lb. Cherry boxes 
in plain or moisture proof cellophane. 
Describe fully and quote price. Ad- 
dress G-7424, c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








WANTED: Package Machinery 

Wrapping Machine for Ball Pops 
and Suckers, L. P. Type. Advise 
Serial Number, condition and price 
desired. Close and Company, 2021 
W. Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED: L. P. 2 Sucker Machine 

and 22-B Hard Candy Wrapping 
Machine. Address F-6425, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 





WANTED: Model LP-2 Sucker 

Wrapping Machine. Give full de- 
tails, best price and delivery. Address 
F-6421, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, II. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 





MACHINERY WANTED 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED National Equipment or 

Greer 32” chocolate coater with 
cooling tunner and packing table. 
Three 2,000 Ib. capacity chocolate 
melters and several 1,000 lb. Also 
5,000 or 10,000 Ib. capacity chocolate 
tanks. Advise condition, location, and 
when delivery can be made. Address 
E-5426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—Filler, Tumbler and 

Choc. Molds for Hollow Goods. 
Give best price, description and loca- 
tion. Write Box D-4423, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


ONE CARAMEL wrapping machine 

wanted, 344 x 4% x ¥Y%. Could use 
other caramel making equipment if 
price is reasonable and in good con- 
dition. Also could use one wrapping 
machine for 54” diameter candy roll. 
Give full description, condition, price 
for cash. St. Clair Co., 160 E. Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY WANTED: Syrup 

pump wanted and high pressure cop- 
per cooking kettles, 60 gallons and up. 
Address C-3427 c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, III. 


HELP WANTED 


CANDY FOREMAN WANTED: 

Large manufacturer wants aggres- 
sive directing head for Cooking De- 
partment who can manage help and 
get out large production. Prefer man 
who is experienced in open fire cook- 
ing, like Peanut Brittle, and who has 
years of actual experience in this 
work. Must be thoroughly experienc- 
ed and have necessary push, otherwise 
don’t answer. Give age, draft status, 
experience, past connections, length 
with each, etc. Address I-9423, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER, 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CANDY MAKER WANTED: Com- 

petent, experienced all round candy 
maker familiar with cream, fudge and 
hard candies, reasonable hours. Good 
pay. J. C. Claeys Candy Co., South 
Rend, Indiana. 
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ASSISTANT CANDY MAKER 
wanted experienced on home-made 
types; good opportunity with pro- 
gressive company in California. Write 
full details to I-9424, c/o THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CANDY: A medium sized fancy 

packaged candy factory in the mid- 
west needs a working superintendent. 
We want a man who worked up from 
the kettle and is ambitious—about 35 
to 40 years old. The man we are 
looking for likely hasn’t received a 
salary commensurate with his ability 
due to his being in a large organiza- 
tion, probably, as an assistant—in an 
organization where advancement is 
slow (like a bank) and where his 
own abilities are outshown by those 
over him. We can offer a salary 
which will be adequate and an oppor- 
tunity limited only by the man’s abil- 
ity. Write giving full experience and 
references. Address 1-9425, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


HARD CANDY MAKER AND 

SPINNER—about 35 to 40 years 
old—preferably a man who has also 
had general experience. Open fire 
cooking. Salary will be adequate. Mid- 
west location. Write giving full exper- 
ience and references. Address I-9426, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


CHOCOLATE Enrober Machine 

operator—with mechanical ability 
wanted by nationally known candy 
manufacturer, Prefer man with ex- 
perience in Baker Perkins and Greer 
Machines. Address H-8421, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


HARD CANDY MAKER, American, 

who would appreciate a good job in 
California. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress G-7421, c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Experienced Hard Candy 

Spinners. Address G-7422, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

















CANDY FACTORY SUPERIN- 

TENDENT: Medium sized, well 
equipped and financed factory needs 
man who can show others how to make 
candy and keep machines running. Fine 
opportunity for man looking for per- 
manent position. No age limit. Give 
full details when answering. Your 
reply will be held confidential. Address 
1-9428, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 





EXPERIENCED candy maker 

wanted for working foreman on 
high class home made candy lines. 
Steady work. Good salary. Must give 
full details of previous experience and 
salary. Write H-8426, c/o THE MaANnv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, III. 





EXPERIENCED Enrober man 

wanted by retail chain. Steady work 
and excellent salary. Give all details in 
your letter. Write H-8427, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SUGARLESS MANUFACTURER. 

Superintendent or Ass’t. Supt for 
big or small plant. Capable to produce 
highest quality of Confectionery of 
United States. With 20 years experi- 
ence of general line manufacture of 
candy. Specialized for Fondant, Center 
cream. Fondant, Bon Bons Cream. 
Fondant, Dipping cream. Fondant, 
Nulomoline. Fondant, Mazzetta. Fond- 
ant, hand rolls cream. Crystalize Cream 
wafers, and Asst. Bon Bons cream in 
full. Cream center. Hard center. Cast- 
ing caramels. Gum and jellies. Fudge. 
Marshmallow. Hand rolls center. And 
all casting candy, includes 5c bar, Ic 
line. Have own formulas, and able to 
bring new idea to producing quality 
at minimum cost, with steel mogul, and 
modern equipment. I have also experi- 
ence in speeding up the production and 
can control the helper. Living in Illi- 
nois. Best reference. Position must be 
steady. Address J-10423 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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CLEARIN 








POSITIONS WANTED 









SUPERINTENDENT: Efficient, 

capable of getting maximum out- 
put with economical operation, over 
twenty years experience with factories, 
manufacturing general line. Married, 
excellent references. Past draft age. 
Address H-8423,, c/o THE MANv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


JOB WANTED by practical candy 

maker with 30 years of practical 
experience in making and supervising. 
Such as hard candy, cream, gum, 
marshmallow, coconut work, pan 
work, and solid chocolate. Under- 
stand all modern equipment, costs and 
can handle help to a good advantage. 
45 years of age. Address H-8424, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
MM. 








FIRST CLASS, all-around retail 

candy maker. Full assortment of 
chocolates, bon bons, wafers, caramels, 
fudges, brittles, counter goods, specials, 
etc. A full general line for better retail 
trade. American, strictly sober, family 
man. Age 49, above military age limit, 
alert, progressive, good health. Neat 
and clean workman. Want steady con- 
nection in live retail shop. Available 
about Sept. 10th. Please write now for 
details. Address G-7423, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





CON FECTIONERS—Here is a man, 

thoroughly competent, in the opera- 
tion of all types of Panned Goods. One 
that can produce on a large scale. 
Either for chain store distribution or 
for the Jobbing trade. Fully experi- 
enced and capable to manufacture all 
of your Flavors. Has had a real train- 
ing in this line of work and with the 
use of scrap from all of your plant. 
Can assist you with his long experi- 
ence, in problems from all of your de- 
partments. Would be available Octo- 
ber Ist. Interested in negotiating a 
connection with an organization that 
requires real output and quality goods. 
Address I-9429, THe MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


for October, 1942 





SALES REPRESENTATION 





WE NEED 3 OUTSTANDING 

SALESMEN. We operate plants 
in the East and West, manufacturing 
a non-critical, priority-proof line of 
packaging specialties such as printed 
cellophane wraps and sheets, cello- 
phane, glassine, coffee, window and 
heat-seal bags, in a full range of 
shapes and sizes. Altho the Food 
Industry (bakers, candy manufactur- 
ers, coffee roasters, macaroni manu- 
facturers, potato chip and _ pretzel 
manufacturers, super markets, chain 
grocers, wholesale grocers, etc.) is 
the principal user of our goods, the 
textile and industrial groups also ac- 
count for a large volume. If you are 
now calling on all or some of the 
above trades and can handle another 
side-line, we are prepared to make 
you a proposition that will not only 
be immediately profitable to you but 
also afford you an opportunity to 
improve your future position in and 
with our company. Please give us a 
complete resume of your business 
background when writing. Address 
1-9427, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BROKER covering California, Ore- 

gon and Washington desires lc and 
5c candy numbers also good bulk 
specialties commission basis. Large 
personal following with the trade. 
Long experience contacting whole- 
sale candy syndicate and department 
stores regularly. Address H-8422. 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 








WANTED: Representatives for new 

line of round paper boxes replacing 
tins. Made-to-order and stock lines. 
Liberal commission. Write immedi- 
ately. Address F-6422, c/o THE Man- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


SALES REPRESENTATION: 

Brokers to handle Ic and 5c items. 
Commission basis. Give references, 
list of manufacturers you represent and 
territory you cover. Address Box D- 
4425 c/o THE MANUFACTURING CoN- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 





SALE REPRESENTATION 





EXPERIENCED Candy broker cov- 
ering Virginia, North and South 
Carolina desires Penny and 5c number 
novelties, contacting the wholesale 
candy syndicate and department store 
trade regularly. Address C-3421, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 





SALESMAN covering Pennsylvania 

excluding Philadelphia will consider 
taking on a short line or several good 
specialties on straight commission 
basis. Seventeen years experience and 
large personal following with the 
trade. Address K11415 c/o THE MAn- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, III. 





BROKER WITH associate, covering 

metropolitan district of New York 
calling on the confectionery jobbers, 
food distributors, chains, department 
stores and exporters, is seeking a gen- 
eral line of confectioner or specialties. 
Reliable service Guaranteed. Address 
H8419 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CANDY FACTORY for home-made 

candies. Now in operation, complete 
with modern equipment, air condi- 
tioned. Send complete details. Address 
J-10421, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, II. 


CANDY FACTORY for sale or lease. 

Complete set-up for Hand-dipped 
and machine-dipped chocolates, also 
bars and packaged goods. Equipped to 
turn out from 5000, to 20,000 Ibs. per 
day. Located in Chicago. Address C- 
3426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Accuracy-Reliability-Authority 





Ir IS important to keep abreast of events in your 
industry if you want to maintain a good competitive 
position. Your business publication, the one actually 
covering the field of your interest, brings you essen- 
tial information at a minimum of time and expense 
to yourself. 


In THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
you have a publication which keeps you so 
informed — reliably, accurately, regularly. 
It deserves your support. 

Candy men actually on the production line 
know that THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER is their most authoritative 
source on what's what and why in candy 
production and processing methods and 
procedure. They endorse it wholeheartedly. 


: OU, too, should join the ranks of the progressive 
manufacturers who read the Industry's only publica- 
tion dealing exclusively with the manufacturing 
branch of the Candy Business. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! USE COUPON BELOW! 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUB. CO. 
400 W. Madison S&t., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter a” subscription as indicated— 


1 year, $3 2 years, $5.00 (J Canadian, $3.00 (1 


Name 





Company 
Address. 
City 


State 
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MODERN CANDY MACHINES 


OFFERED FOR SALE 


DIRECT FROM FLOORS OF 
LARGE LONG ISLAND PLANT 


GAEBEL CONTINUOUS HARD CANDY PLASTIC UNIT, CONSISTING OF AUTOMATIC BATCH SPINNER, HEATED 
SIZER, PLASTIC CUTTING MACHINE WITH ASSORTMENT OF CHAINS 


PARTIAL LIST—WIRE US COLLECT FOR DETAILS 


2—National Equipment Enrobers equipped with 
automatic feeders, Kihlgren Strokers and 
long cooling tunnels 

1—1200 Ib. capacity Vacuum Cooker with pre- 
cooking kettle 

4—2000 Ib. Carey Chocolate Melting Kettles 

1—Ideal Caramel Cutter and Wrapper 
equipped with automatic Stoker 

4—Package Machinery Co. Model K Kiss 
Wrappers 

2—Package Machinery Co. 
F-2 Box Wrappers 

2—Ferguson & Haas Bar 
Wrappers 

5—Ball 5° Cream Beaters 

5—3x8 Hard Candy Cooling 


1—Gaebel Continuous Hard 
Tables Candy Plastic Unit consisting 
of Batch Spinner, heated sizer, 


5—4x10 Hard Candy Cool- 


>---SPECIAL OFFERING~—~ 


1—National Equipment Fully 
Automatic Steel Mogul 


1—7000 Ib. capacity steam jacketed Storage 
Tank 

5—38' Revolving Pans with steam coils 

3—38" Revolving Pans without coils 

7—Polishing Pans with and without steam coils 

2—50 gallon copper steam jacketed mixing 
Kettles 

7—40 Gallon capacity Copper Steam Jacketed 
Kettles 

3—Aluminum Steam Jacketed Kettles, 20, 40, 
and 80 gallon capacity 


1—100 Gallon Glass Lined 
Tank with motor driven 
agitator 

1—1200 Ib. capacity Retort 
with 5 baskets 

2—800 Ib. capacity Robbins 
Retorts with baskets 

1—Heavy Duty Dough Type 
Mixer 


ror rrr rr rors 


ing Tables and plastic cutting machine 1—Schutz-O'Neill Sugar Pul- 
1—Champion Basket Dipping with large assortment of verizer 
Machine Gaebel chains 2—Jabez Burns Peanut Roast- 


2—Heilman Bonbon Machines 
1—Werner Ball Cutter 
5—7000 Ib. capacity, storage 





1—Rost Rotary Hard Candy 
Plastic Machine 


ers gas fired with 3 cool- 

ing trucks and blowers 
1—Cocoanut Steaming Tank 
1—Almond Blancher 








and mixing tanks, steam 
jacketed 


ww Everything in 
MODERN 
CANDY AND 
CHOCOLATE 
EQUIPMENT 


Send for 84 page oe 
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Rebuilt 
Machinery 





Established 1 912 


5—Marble Slab Tables 
1—White Caramel Cutter, 
also Sizer 
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} WE PAY CASH 
; FOR SINGLE MACHINES 
} OR ENTIRE PLANTS 
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UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cable Address—''Confecmach" 


——— 


























DIRECTORY 


A Classified Directory of 
Candy Manufacturers Selling 
Nationally or Sectionally 











Jobbers Say: 


“It’s a War-Time MUST” 


Curtailed production this year has forced Candy Job- 
bers to look to new sources in order to maintain a 
fairly full stock in the face of increased demand for 
They use the DIRECTORY to help 


them find these new sources. 


Confectionery. 


The Armed Forces, Too! 


The largest single market for candy during the War 
is the Armed Forces. Candy ranks second only to 
Smoking Materials in sales by Post Exchanges, 
Canteen, and other agencies serving the Troops. 
all service branches 


THE Candy Buyers’ DIRECTORY. 


Procurement officers in use 


The Best "Single-Shot Buy” In The Industry 


Offering complete coverage of all Volume Buyers 
— Candy Jobbers, Chain Stores of all kinds, Syn- 
dicates, Department Stores, Concessionairies—THE 
Candy Buyers’ DIRECTORY is your most effective 
and most economical medium for reaching these 
Buyers with a single advertisement that continues 


to exert a strong influence for an entire year. 


Don’t let down on your promotion because the war 
has restricted your production. Get in there and 
pitch! In Business, the time to erect a monument 
is when you are still alive — not when your firm 
is dead. Erect a permanent monument with a dom- 
inant advertisement in this DIRECTORY. You owe 


it to yourself to maintain your identity. 


FORMS CLOSE NOV. 1 


THE Candy Buyers’ 


DIRECTORY 


400 West Madison St., CHICAGO 


303 West 42nd St., NEW YORK 











